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You may have trouble deciding whom to play at the hot corner. 
But one decision shouldn’t even be close... 


When it comes to team equipment, go with Spalding all the 
way down the line-up — and you’re going with the best! 


Again this year, new features, improvements, refinements, 
keep Spalding equipment at the top of the league — on a per- 
formance par with those famous Twins of the Majors — the 
official base balls of the big leagues. 


See the new Spalding team equipment at your dealer. 





TWINS OF THE MAJORS 


For 77 consecutive years the SPALDING has been the only 

official ball of the National League. In the American League 

it’s been the REAcH (Spalding-made), Official for 52 years. 
Both base balls are official for 1954. 


PALDING 


Sets the Pace in Sports 
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Red Cross Tape adheres firmly to the skin instantly 


on application. 


LASTING STICK 


Red Cross Tape stays put. No peeling. No creeping. 








Red Cross Tape retains its adhesive qualities with- 
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New method of controlled tension wind enables 
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; eo Yale winter sports teams will 
have engaged in 166 contests in 
a four-month period which comes to 
a conclusion the end of this month. 
Eliminating Sundays and _ holidays, 
these teams will have averaged better 
than one and one-half contests a day. 
With schedules, meals, transporta- 
tion, lodging, officials, etc., to ar- 
range for, who said an athletic direc- 
tor’s job was an easy one? .. . A few 
years ago a few college games of ma- 
jor importance ended in tie scores 
and immediately the hue and cry was 
raised to eliminate tie games. That 
the number of tie games is exceeding- 
ly small is shown by the following 
percentages figured on league games 
played by Kansas high schools. In 
1950, 4.1 per cent ended in ties, the 
following year 4.3 per cent, and in 
1952 the figure climbed to 5.6 per 
cent. Last fall the percentage drop- 
ped to 3.5 per cent. Over a four-year 
period only 71 or 4.5 per cent of 1574 
games played ended without a deci- 
sion ... When Vince DeFrancesca was 
appointed head football coach at 
Iowa State, he immediately asked for 
Alex Agase to be his line coach. The 
two had been teammates at Evanston, 
Illinois, High School. Agase was an 
All-American guard at Illinois. The 
next year he was selected as a Marine 
Corps trainee at Purdue. Agase re- 
turned to Illinois following the war 
for his last year of eligibility and was 
again selected as an All-American .. . 
One reason why our athletic perfor- 
mances continue to improve might 
well be the fact that our youth are 
getting bigger. In 1890 the average 
Yale freshman weighed 135 pounds 
and was 5 feet, 7s inches tall. By 
1920 the average size had increased 
to 140 pounds and a height of 5 feet, 
9 inches. Last fall the average fresh- 
man weighed 159 pounds and was 5 
feet, love inches tall. This fact has 
caused some changes to be made 
through the years. The weight classi- 
fications in boxing and wrestling have 
been upped by two pounds for each 
division and as of this year the 150 
pound crew will become the 155 
pound crew. 


* * + 
HEN Bonnie “Country” Gra- 
ham, Mississippi basketball 





coach, was an undergraduate at Ole 
Miss, 1936-38, he accounted for 35.5 
per cent of all the points his team 
scored during those three years . . 

Another father and son coaching com- 


bination is “Chick” Sutherland at 
Iowa State and son, Jim, at Ottawa, IIl- 
inois, High School ... When the Penn 
State football equipment is packed 
in its eleven trunks ready for an out- 
of-town game the gross weight is 4000 
pounds . . . The Stanford varsity, 
junior varsity, and freshman basket- 
ball teams played 54 games this past 
season and all but 15 were home 
games . . . Wisconsin high schools 
will again use rubber basketballs in 
all consolation games of the state 
tournament. Last year they follow- 
ed the same procedure and thus be- 
came the first state to use rubber 
balls in tournament play. 
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The book is based on principles of movement 
and coordination needed to develop form, control, 
precision and speed. Explanations are detailed 
and reasons are given for every step. All the 
material has been tested in actual use. 
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Disaster strikes your team! In one split second, 
months of hard work are shot to pieces... 
and you've got to have those,points to win 
that next meet... 








Vibra-Bath to the rescue! 
Attack strain, charley-horses, 
bruises with Vibra-Bath's 
more specific hydromassage. 
Cut “time-out” to a minimum 
... get that boy back in the 
running! 








i 
| Look at that lad soar...up...up...up... 
4 and over! Another meet in the bag... another 
triumph for your school... another triumph 
for Vibra-Bath, too! 











Institution 





ra-Bath 





No doubt about it... Vibra-Bath 
does a wonderful job... especially 
when used as part of your regular 
therapy routine for injuries such 
as bad bruises, strains, sprains and 
pulled muscles. Each day more 
coaches are discovering that 
Vibra-Bath’s more concise method 
of application cuts healing-time 
... the Vibra-Plate does this trick! You can easily 
place it close to any body-area affected by 
accident. Almost instant relief from pain... 
faster healing time...easy portability (carry it to 
out-of-town games)...that’s Vibra-Bath... 

. a “must” for modern trainers and coaches! 





The BIRTCHER CORPORATION 
4371 Valley Boulevard, Los Angeles 32, California 


Please send me your new brochure on the 
Vibra-Bath and the HANDBOOK ON HYDROMASSAGE. 





By. Title 





Address. 
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BY CHARLES F. STUBBLEFIELD 
Baseball Coach, N. R. Crozier Technical High School, Dallas, Texas 


Offensive Baseball 
in the High School 








UST as the ideal defense consists of 

pitchers who strike out every bat- 
ter so the ideal offense is a team of 
hitters who knock every ball out of 
the park. Fortunately, neither of these 
conditions ever exists. As a conse- 
quence, the coach must work to devise 
the most efficient defense and offense 
for his team under changing game 
conditions. 

In devising offensive strategy for 
his team the coach must recognize 
the problems which form the pattern 
of team offense. These problems are: 
1. Getting runners on base. 2. Ad- 
vancing the runners to scoring bases. 
3. Scoring the runs. 


Getting Runners On Base 
The basic offensive 


* weapon of the game of 
baseball is the base hit. 


Despite the reams of paper 
been 


that have covered 





with writing praising the base hit and 
describing the drama of great hits of 
the past it is usually the other, less 
spectacular, type of play which pro- 
duces the most runs. Even with super- 
ior hitters the coach will experience 
occasions when it seems impossible to 
get a runner on base with a hit. It is at 
these times that he must rely on the 
less spectacular plays to produce a 
rally if his team is to win the game. 
We will discuss these methods in this 
article. 

Getting on base actually resolves 
itself into a contest with the opposing 
pitcher. Unless the coach, through his 
players, can exploit the weaknesses 
of the heart of the defense he has 
small chance of winning. 

Aside from base hits the only way 
a runner can reach first base safely 
is through a mistake by the defense. 
Despite what we may think to the con- 
trary, more runners reach base be- 
cause of these defensive mistakes than 
through base hits. If the coach and 
the team know and fully appreciate 
this fact, they may train themselves 
to capitalize fully on these defensive 
blunders. Having prepared his team 
to take advantage of the other team’s 
mistakes, the coach will have gone 
far toward solving the sometimes dif- 
ficult problem of how to get runners 
on base. 

The easiest way to reach first safe- 
ly is to draw a base on balls. Few 

teams use the walk as an offensive 

weapon. They probably regard it 
as a piece of good fortune which 
may not be repeated, and as 
such, cannot be depended 
upon. In high school baseball 
the coach can do a great 
deal to make the walk a 
part of his offensive plans. 

To do this he must ac- 


complish two things. He must con- 
vince his players by talks and demon- 
strations that the walk is a valuable 
part of their offensive plans and that 
he regards a player who gets on base 
by walking as more helpful to the suc- 
cess of the team than the hitters who 
swing away at every pitch. He must 
also establish a hit and take sign to 
put a curb on some of his youthful 
batters who are not discriminating 
enough in their choice of pitches. 
The base on balls is valuable to the 
offense in several ways. First, it puts 
a potential run on base for the of- 
fense. Second, it causes defensive ad- 
justments which weaken the defensive 
team slightly. Third, it hurts the con- 
fidence and the team morale of the 
defense because it is an uncontested 
advantage which has been handed to 
the enemy as a gift. Fourth, it causes 
the young pitcher to throw more 
pitches than he normally throws and 
forces him to work from a stretch 
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where he is not usually very effective. 

The first step the coach should take 
to make his players look over more 
pitches is to insist that they swing 
only at strikes during batting practice. 
A manager behind the plate who is 
charting the pitchers’ effectiveness can 
also chart the batters’ choice of pitch- 
es. Such charts may be used to show 
a batter weaknesses which do not 
show up in form or batting style. 

A second way to get runners safely 
to first is to use the bunt against 
weak fielders. The bunt is not as dif- 
ficult to master as it seems to some 
high school boys. It does require prac- 
tice before it is a potent threat. If 
one-third of the time that is wasted in 
batting practice were applied to learn- 
ing how to execute the sacrifice and 
drag bunts, the team would almost 
double its offensive effectiveness. 
Pitchers who are slow in coming off 
the mound, and first and third base- 
men who lie back too deep, are es- 
pecially vulnerable to the drag bunt. 
Against high school teams a good 
bunter is as dangerous as a good hit- 
i ter. 

There are other means of reaching 
| first which oftentimes have a great 
deal to do with winning the game. 
However. they are not easily con- 
trolled by the offense. The coach 
can do little toward controlling 
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these breaks of the game other than 
to prepare his defense so that it does 
not offer the enemy as many unex- 
pected opportunities as his own team 
gets. 

The three ways then which the of- 
fense can plan to use in order to reach 
first safely are: the base hit, the bunt, 
and the base on balls. A great deal can 
be done by the coach through drills 
and demonstrations to increase his 
team’s effectiveness in the use of these 
offensive weapons. 


Advancing the Runners 


When the coach has met the first 
problem of offense and finds himself 
in the enviable position of having one 
or more runners on base he is face to 
face with his second problem—how to 
advance the runners into scoring posi- 
tion? 

The method the coach uses to ad- 
vance runners will vary with the op- 
ponent and the tactical situation. In 
today’s game a great deal of confi- 
dence is placed in the big inning and 

teams usually play for 

j such an inning during the 

y first four batting attempts. 
After that time they will at- 
¥ tempt to score one run any time 

F the opportunity presents itself. 
¥ However, many very successful 
high school coaches still play for 
the one run in every inning. Because 
high school boys, as a rule, are in- 
experienced in handling bunts and 
hit and run plays, such strategy is 
sounder in high school ball than 
it is in more advanced league play. 


ular because it is safe, sure, and 
easy for young players to e 
master. It also places a great a 
deal of pressure on the de- / 
fense and, of interest 
to some coaches, it 
appears as if he were 
using inside _base- 


ball by playing 
the percentage. 
In devel- 


The most common way to ad- 
vance a runner is by use of the 
sacrifice bunt. The bunt is pop- 





































oping the bunt in practice there are 
several points which should be 
stressed: 

1. The bunter should not try to 
conceal his intention of bunting. As 
the pitcher begins his rock-back from 
the stretch motion the batter should 
square around and face him with his 
knees slightly bent and the bat held 
chest high squarely across the front 
of the plate. 

2. The bunter should make no at- 
tempt to jab at or withdraw the bat 
from the ball. The only motion the 
bat should make is up or down to 
bring it into the same _ horizontal 
plane with the ball. 

3. The runner should take his 
maximum lead with the stretch and 
break to second only when he sees 
the ball has been bunted. To add var- 
iety to the sacrifice, the runner on 
first may make a break with the pitch 
to steal the base. When the bunter 
bunts the ball, the runner should at- 
tempt to go all the way to third if the 
throw is made to first. Each hitter 
in the line-up should bunt five balls 
each day, and the second, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth men should bunt 
twice that many. Bunting form and 
the sacrifice plays must be worked on 
constantly throughout the season if 
they are expected to produce runs. 

A second method of advancing the 
runner is through the stolen base. 
Like bunting, this is a skill of the 
game which must be prac- 
ticed. Speed alone is not 
enough to qualify a boy 
to be a good base stealer. 
(Continued 
on page 46) 

































MILTON MEAD 


Illustration 1 shows Mead at the end of 
his seven-step approach. His take-off foot 
has been planted off the line of run to 
compensate for early leaning which is so 
common with dive jumpers. 

In Illustration 2 the kick of Mead’s 
free leg has started. His inability to incor- 
porate a kick along (rather than at the 
center) of the bar causes faulty leaning to 
the left at the take-off. 


@ ARNOLD BETTON 


In Illustration 1 Arnold Betton is dem- 
onstrating the Western roll without a dive. 
He is able to drop lower than most jump- 
ers, a fact which partially explains his tre- 
mendous lift. 

Notice the heel first foot plant and the 
exceptionally long last stride which will 
check forward momentum and help convert 
it to upward momentum (Illustration 2). 
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Notice Mead’s head leading the jump, 
and also the little use he is getting from 
his now bent lead leg. Hunching of the 
inside (left) shoulder has helped to bring 
his center of gravity up over his take-off 
foot (Illustration 3). 

Illustration 4 shows Mead’s head and 
shoulders as high as they will go. They 


will not start down before his hips have 


cleared the bar. His lead leg should be 
semi-straight and kicked along the bar. 

In Illustration 5 the dive has started. 
Mead’s head is going down, while his hips 
are still rising. Notice the now completed 
pull-up of his left leg before his hips are 
over the bar. 

Illustration 6 shows the top of the jump. 
Mead is wrapped around the bar with his 
head down on the far side even though 


Illustration 3 shows Betton gathering 
and drawing his center of gravity over his 
take-off foot. Notice that his head and 
eyes are up. 

Betton is driving his head and chest high 
into the air in contrast to Mead who leans 
in more and tries to keep a lower center 
of gravity throughout the take-off and 
jump (Illustration 4). 

In Illustration 5 Betton’s head and 
shoulders have been driven well up above 
the bar, and his lead kick has been made 
along the bar. 

Notice how Betton has had to drive his 
entire body up above the bar for clearance. 
He had to use a higher center of gravity 
than Mead would use to clear the same 
height (Illustration 6). 














his hips are still not as high as they will go. 

Evidence of the dive is shown in Illus- 
tration 7 as Mead’s head and left shoulder 
are well below the bar on the far side and 
his hips are still not above the bar. 

Illustration 8 shows the way in which 
the ‘farther drop of Mead’s head and his 
shoulders have flipped his hips up and 
clear of the bar. The dive has let him take 
advantage of a lower center of gravity 
than he would need with the orthodox 
Western roll. 

The early drop of his head and shoulders 
has put Mead into this extreme dive posi- 
tion and he is started toward the pit almost 
head first (Ilbustration 9). 

Illustration 10 shows Mead landing 
hands first to break the fall from his dive. 
The crossbar is set at 6 feet, 8 1/4 inches. 


In Illustration 7 we see Betton laid out 
above and along the bar. He makes no 
effort to wrap around the bar. A power- 
ful take-off has made this position possible. 

Illustration 8 shows Betton starting 
down toward the pit. Compare this illus- 
tration with the one of Mead at the same 
stage of the jump. Notice that Betton’s 
head and hips are at the same level, while 
Mead is in an extreme dive. 

Illustration 9 shows the preparation for 
landing. Notice again that Betton’s body 
position is still laid out, while Mead’s 
shows the results of diving and wrapping 
around the bar. 

Betton is making a three-point landing 
on his take-off leg and both hands to help 
absorb shock (Illustration 10). 
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OME twenty years ago, high jump- 

ers, regardless of the style they 
used, were disqualified if their heads 
preceded their feet over the bar. 
When this dive rule was removed 
from the record books the Western 
roll style of bar clearance, at least, 
underwent changes. Jumpers no long- 
er had to be concerned about their 
heads crossing the bar before the 
rest of their bodies and, as a result, 








By DON CANHAM 
Track Coach, University of Michigan 


The remarkable jumping of Albrit- 
ton, Ed Burke, Cruter, Steers, Wies- 
ner, Hall and Shelton, all cf whom 
jumped over 6 feet, 9 inches, while 
employing one of the straddle styles, 
has tended to obscure the progress 
and development of the Western roll. 





forms of jumping, Western roll jump- 
ers were writing an even more spectac- 
ular history. In fact, in 1936 when 
Dave Albritton set his world mark of 
6 feet, 934 inches with the orthodox 
straddle, the late Corny Johnson, who 
was Olympic champion that year, 
duplicated the feat with the Western 
roll in the same meet. In addition, 
Mel Walker, 6 feet, 1014 inches; John- 
ny Wilson, 6 feet, 9% inches; Bill 


Trends in the High Jump 


many jumpers changed from the 
Harold Osborn back style of clearance 
to the less complicated, and possibly 
less efficient, side clearance. The first 
trends toward the latest alterations in 
Western form became evident about 
this time. 

Today, we are witnessing a drastic 
alteration in Western roll clearance 
which is so successful that an entire- 
ly new style is about to develop, as 
we saw in the case of the straddle 
style. 
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Probably due to the relative newness 
of the straddle, or possibly because 
most coaches still feel that the high 
jumper who does over 7 feet will 
straddle, most of the technical articles 
in recent years have dealt with the 
straddle style of jumping. Investiga- 
tion, however, might surprise us when 
we look at the history of the last fif- 
teen years in the high jump. For in- 
stance, during the period from Albrit- 
ton to Shelton, when the straddle 
styles became our most widely used 








Part Two — Western Styles 


Stewart, 6 feet, 1034 inches; and Walt- 
er Davis, 6 feet, 11¥2 inches; jumping 
Western, matched our best straddle 
men inch for inch, and often  sur- 
passed them. 

Going back to the turn of the 
century we find eight Western roll 
jumpers who held world marks, and 
only two record holders were straddle 
jumpers. This fact appears to be 
more interesting than significant. 
Yet, since Albritton set his world 

(Continued on page 50) 



































BY DR. DON VELLER 


Professor of Physical Education, Florida State University 


|‘ the September 1953 issue we dis- 
cussed the cockeyed T formation as 
it was used at Florida State Univer- 
sity. Since Florida State won 31 out 
of 35 games while using the cockeyed 
T, between 1948 and 1951, and be- 
cause we are no longer coaching foot- 
ball, it seems pertinent that the of- 
fense be divulged more fully. There- 
fore, in this article we shall describe 
the passing attack which was used 
during the years mentioned. First, 
however, it seems logical to review 
the system briefly in order to show 
how the ground and the passing at- 
tacks blend together. 

Usually, our quarterback lined up 
underneath the center as is shown in 
Diagram 1. He stayed under on T 
plays and, as a rule, moved out prior 
to the snap (Diagram 2) on single 
wing plays. The single wing phase of 
the offense consisted chiefly of 
straight stuff to the tailback; straight 
plays to the fullback; the buck lat- 
eral series; fullback to wingback half- 
spin series; tailback half-spin to full- 
back to wingback; and a fullback to 
tailback to wingback spin sequence. 
Perhaps some coaches will think we 


had too many plays. It must be 
pointed out, however, that several 
of the plays had almost identical 
blocking assignments and, further- 
more, some of the series did not have 
complete cycles. 

It will be noticed that we passed 
from each of the variations described. 
This ability to pass from each of the 
variations made our attack more ver- 
satile and eliminated possible tip-offs. 
Perhaps, and this is important, it 
utilized all four of our backs as pass- 
ers. A coach might remonstrate that 
this would be a wonderful situation if 
one had four good passers. Our pass- 
ers were just average. Paradoxically, 
during our three best years, statistics 
show that the left halfback, fullback, 
quarterback, and wingback each av- 


eraged about the same number of 
completed passes. 

The play shown in Diagram 3 was 
beyond a doubt the best reverse pass 
in our system. We were fortunate in 
1948 and 1949 to have a left-handed 
boy playing wingback and a good re- 
ceiver at the strong side end. Al- 
though the left-handed player was not 
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a great passer, he was an excellent 
running threat on the reverse and 
faked well on the pass. This pass was 
completed, long, in our upset Cigar 
Bowl victory over Wofford College in 
January 1950, and was the real turn- 
ing point of the game. In 1951 we also 
used the left halfback to wingback 
handling effectively on this play. ' 

Another very effective pass from 
this spin series is shown in Diagram 
4. This play was completed many 
times after the defense became over 
zealous in trying to stop the dcep re- 
verse and the short-side tackle trap 
with the fullback carrying. On this 
pass the fullback half spins and tosses 
a jump pass off his left foot after 
penetrating two steps toward the line. 

Another fullback pass which was 
completed often is shown in Diagram 
5. This play was particularly effective 
when opposing linebackers came into 
the line too carelessly. Diagram 6 
shows the same pattern with the quar- 
terback faking a dive tackle to the 
fullback and then jumping to throw 
a quick pass. Incidentally, the wing- 
back received this pass, both from the 
fullback and the quarterback, more 
often than one would think possible. 

Our short-side off-tackle reverse, 
with the left halfback spinning to the 
fullback and giving forward to the 
wingback, was a fine running-play. 
When the defense came in too close to 
stop the play, we gave them the pass 
pattern which is shown in Diagram 
7. The tailback half spun to the full- 
back, backed up about three steps, 
and threw the ball. 

By far, the best buck lateral series 
pass we had is shown in Diagram 8. 
This pattern is neither original nor 
new, as Indiana used it for two touch- 
downs against Purdue in 1945. The 
weak-side end caught one pass and 
the fullback the other. 

The pattern shown in Diagram 9 
is our all-time favorite pass. We com- 
pleted this pass many, many times, 
even though the opponents looked at 
it game after game and year after year. 


Against a 6-2 defense our passer 
was instructed to key on the op- 
posing strong-side linebacker. If 
he went with No. 11, he threw to No. 
2, and vice versa. Number 11 was the 
most frequent target. Diagram 10 
shows the same pass from the T form- 
ation. 

If the safety man got hungry and 
came up on No. 11, the pass shown in 
Diagram 11 was used. On this play 
No. 11 went a little more in the di- 
rection of the safety and, after hook- 
ing, backed up towards him, yelling, 
with his hands in the air. In the 
meantime, the wingback started out 
in front of the halfback and at the 
proper instant planted his right foot 
and took off deep behind the safety 
man. Incidentally, during our unde- 
feated 1950 season this pass was 
thrown just five times and all five 





INCE Don Veller’s article on The 

Cockeyed T appeared in the 
September issue the author has had 
numerous requests for additional 
information on the formation, hence 
this article on the passing part of 
the offense. Veller retired a year 
ago from coaching after five years 
at Florida State. Don played and 
coached under the late “Bo” Mc- 
Millin, the originator of the cock- 
eyed T. His coaching career also 
included seven years at Elkhart, 
Indiana, High School and one year 
at Hanover College. He is a full 
professor in the school of physical 
education. 











passes went for touchdowns. The 
same two boys figured in all five com- 
pletions. Of course, the quarterback 
can also throw this pass from the T. 
We were fortunate for a couple of 
years in having a great receiver play- 
ing No. 5, so the pass which is shown 
in Diagram 12 was devised. Number 
11’s job was to get the safety man out 








DIAS. 14 














of the play. Number 5 would find 
out early in the game how the half- 
back was playing him. Then he 
would communicate to the quarter- 
back that he was ready for left end 
special. He would tell the passer 
what he was going to do and the 
passer would hit him after he had 
beaten the halfback. We maintain 
that an outstanding receiver should 
be used in individual passes like this 
one; otherwise his talents.are being 
wasted. 

Another pass which utilized a good 
receiver at the strong-side end posi- 
tion is shown in Diagram 13. This 
play was called when No. 11 felt he 
could beat the safety man. He would 
go right at the safety man, cut on his 
left foot, and then go four to six steps 
as is shown. If the safety man played 
him loose, No. 11 would continue on 
as is shown in the option. If the safe- 
ty played him closely, No. 11 would 
cut back sharply to his left and be- 
hind the defender. 

The play which is shown in Dia- 
gram 14 was definitely our best screen 
pass. Number | starts across the line 
of scrimmage and then loops back be- 
hind the line to receive the ball at 
position X. Numbers 6, 8, 9, and 10 
fake blocks and then form as dia- 
grammed. The passer backs up fast 
getting good depth. Number 10 is 
responsible for protecting the rear 
of the receiver. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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\* ORDER to bring out various play 
situations, let us set up a mythical 
ball game in which these situations 
occur. 

First Inning. The first man up 
strikes out for the first out. Then 
the next man singles to left on the 
ground. The defense for this play 
would be for the shortstop to go into 
shallow left as a cut-off man, and the 
second baseman should cover the bag. 

Play situation No. 1 is a double 
play. Both the shortstop and the sec- 
ond baseman should advance from 
their normal positions about three 
steps directly toward the batter. This 
is often called cheating. The first 
baseman and the pitcher should co- 
operate to hold the runner close to 
first, and the third baseman should 
play his normal position. Then the 
third man up in the inning hits a 
ground ball to the shortstop who toss- 
es to the second baseman. In turn, 
the second baseman throws to first for 
the double play. 

Last Half of the First Inning. The 
first man up walks, so does the sec- 
ond man. There is a question here, 
whether the batter should hit away or 
bunt. In this case the batter has been 
instructed to hit away. 

Play situation No. 2 is a double 
play with men on first and second. 
Again, the shortstop and second base- 
man should cheat. The first baseman 
should play directly behind the base- 
runner and the third baseman should 
also cheat in at least one step. It is 
important that the first and third 
basemen be in these positions to guard 
against the bunt. As it happens, the 
ball is hit on the ground to the left 
of the third baseman. His play is to 
second and then to first for the double 
play. Had the ball been hit directly 
at the third baseman, he would have 
made the same play. On the other 
hand, if the ball had been hit to his 
right over near third base, then he 
would tag third and relay to first. 
The next man flies out for the third 
out. 

Second Inning. The first man up 
walks, and the second man singles to 
right. 

Play situation No. 3 is the relay 
from right fielder to third base. After 
he follows the ball into short right, 
the second baseman hustles back to 
the bag. The shortstop lines himself 
up with the ball and third base. Then 
he acts as a cut-off man. In this case 
the relay is cut off and runners are 


on first.and second. Here again,.there . 


is a question whether the batter 
should hit or bunt. 

Play situation No. 4 is the infield 
defense for the bunt. All infielders 
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would play exactly as before, and 
the shortstop would try to keep the 
runner on second as close to the bag 
as possible. The batter does bunt to- 
ward first. On this play the pitcher 
should cover all ground from the 
mound to the line, and the first base- 
man is responsible for the remainder 
of the infield. It is the job of the third 
baseman to determine quickly wheth- 
er the pitcher can field a bunt in his 
direction. If he cannot, the third 
baseman must leave the bag and make 
the play at first or possibly second 
base. In this game the first baseman 
charges the ball and forces the man 
out at third for the first out. Our next 
batter hits a long fly ball to center 
field. 

Play situation No. 5 is a relay to 
third base from center field. In this 
play the shortstop should go into shal- 
low left field to act as a cut-off man. 
He places himself in a line with the 
ball and third base. Third base is 
backed up by the pitcher. Then the 
relay is made and the runner remains 
on second. The last batter in the in- 
ning strikes out for the third out. 

Last Half of the Second Inning. 
The No. 5 batter opens the inning 
with a double to deep right center. 

Play situation No. 6 is the play of 
the first baseman on a long double 
to right center with no one on. We 
have our first baseman trail the run- 





Play situation No. 7 is a back-up 
play by the catcher and pitcher on 
an over-throw on first. We instruct 
our pitcher always to break toward 
first when balls are hit to his left. If 
he is not in the play, we want him 
to cross the foul line a safe distance 
in front of the runner, and be in a 
position to back up the throw. The 
catcher should doff his mask and also 
line himself up to back up the play. 
In this case the catcher backs up the 
bad throw and throws out the runner 
at second. The lead-off man drags a 
bunt and is safe on a two ball, no 
strike count, which is a good hit and 
run situation. The hit and run takes 
place. Runners are now on first and 
third. The third batter in the line- 
up strikes out for the second out. 
There may be a question here as to 
whether a double steal should be at- 
tempted; however, with the fourth 
man up, it probably is not advisable. 
In this game the fourth man hits a 
home run and three runs score. The 
next batter pops up to end the in- 
ning. 

Last Half of the Third Inning. The 
eighth man in the line-up walks, and 
the ninth man is out on a roller to 
the shortstop. The runner goes to sec- 
ond. Since the lead-off man is a good 
runner he bunts for a hit even though 
there is one out and one on. His team 
is down three runs and this is good 


Play Situations 


BY LEE P. EILBRACHT 
Baseball Coach, University of Illinois 


ner to second base. Our second base- 
man goes into shallow right center. 
At the same time the shortstop lines 
up between the second baseman in a 
line with third base. He is the 
cut-off man. In this case the runner 
rounds second, the second baseman 
relays the ball to the shortstop who 
tosses to the first baseman and traps 
the runner for the first out. The 
next two men go out in order. 

Third Inning. Our pitcher, who is 
batting ninth, hits a ground ball to 
second base, but the ball is fumbled 
and over-thrown. 


baseball. Then the second man in 
the line-up walks, loading the bases. 
The first pitch to the third man in 
the line-up is a passed ball. 

Play situation No. 8 is a defense 
for a passed ball. The pitcher covers 
the plate and the first baseman backs 
up the pitcher. Both the second base- 
man and third baseman remajn on 
their bases. The shortstop should be 
alert for a possible play to back up. 
There is now a question of whether 
to bring the infield in or leave it in 
its normal position since the tying 
runs are in scoring position and the 
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good hitters are coming up. Most 
baseball men would keep the infield 
back to get out of the inning if pos- 
sible. The third man in the line-up 
hits a grounder to second and is out 
while the runners advance. The 
clean-up man flies out to end the in- 
ning. Iwo runs score and the score 
is now 3 to 2 in favor of the visiting 
team. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth innings 
go by without any runs being scored. 

Seventh Inning. The No. 5 man 
in the line-up leads off by walking. 

Play situation No. 9 is the bunt de- 
fense with a man on first and no one 
out. In this situation both the third 
and first basemen should cheat-in 
near the edge of the grass and charge 
toward home as soon as the batter 
gives himself up. The shortstop 
should cover second and the second 
baseman should cover first. It is the 
duty of the catcher to cover third 
should the ball be bunted toward the 
third baseman. A bunt is made to 
the third baseman who throws to the 
second baseman covering first for the 
out. The next batter gets an infield 
hit and runners are now on first and 
third. The eighth man in the line- 
up pops up for out No. 2. 

Play situation No. 10 is a double 
steal or delayed steal. In the double 
steal we allow our second baseman to 
cover second or break toward the 
throw from home if the runner on 
third tries to score. The shortstop 
simply acts as a back-up man. In a 
situation of this kind the catcher’s 
job is to look toward third first to 
see where that runner is. If he is far 
off the bag, or leaning or moving to- 
ward home, the play should be made 
on the third base-runner. However, 
if the third baseman’s lead is short 
and he is stopped or leaning back to- 
ward third, then the catcher should 
throw through to the second baseman. 
In the delayed steal the runner on 
first tries to draw a throw from the 
pitcher to the first baseman by taking 
an exaggerated lead. As soon as the 
first baseman raises his arm and 
throws toward second, the runner on 
third will break for home. The best 
defense against the delayed steal is for 
the pitcher to back off the rubber 
and immediately give the ball to the 
second baseman in the base line. 
Now, the second baseman controls the 
play. If the runner on third breaks 
for home or gets too far off, the sec- 
ond baseman makes the play on him; 
otherwise he runs the first base-run- 
ner back toward first until he is cer- 
tain only one throw will be necessary 
to retire the side. In our mythical 
game we will assume this actually 
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EE EILBRACHT captained his 
Illinois team in 1947 after 
having his college career interrupt- 
ed by war service which saw him 
spend 18 months in Europe with 
the 8th Armored Division. After 
graduation he entered professional 
baseball, playing in a number of 
minor leagues. He was signed to 
manage Danville in the Triple | 
League but was released from his 
contract in order that he might 
accept the coaching reins at his 
alma mater. In Eilbracht’s first 
year, 1952, his team tied with 
Michigan for the championship and 
last year had the honor by them- 
selves. 











happened, and the first base-runner 
is retired for the third out. 

Last Half of the Seventh Inning. 
The home team goes out 1-2-3. 

Eighth Inning. In this case the 
ninth batter in the line-up is still at 
bat and he strikes out. Then the lead- 
off man doubles, and on the first 
pitch to the next batter he steals third 
with one out. This is a good play. 

Play situation No. 11. The infield 
is drawn in for a play at home. The 
drawn-in position of the infield 
should be right at the edge of the 
grass, or if a skinned infield is being 
used, about six steps in from the nor- 
mal position. The ball is hit to the 
shortstop who throws home and then 
covers third. Now, the third baseman 
should follow the runner down the 
base path, and the catcher, as soon as 
the runner stops, should immediately 
relay the ball to the third baseman 
who should be trailing the runner 
about two steps. In this way it should 
not be necessary for any more throws 
to be made. The runner is tagged 
out. On the play the batter went to 
second base. 

Play situation No. 12 is a timed 
pick-off at second base. There are 
many ways a timed pick-off may be 
used. One of the most common and 
simplest is for the shortstop to give 
the pitcher a prearranged tip-off ro 
This could be clenching the fist of his 
open hand. In turn, the pitcher could 
give the starting sign for the count by 
abruptly turning his head toward 
home. At this movement the shortstop 
breaks directly for second base; the 
pitcher counts one and two, and 
throws to second. The count will vary 
with the pitcher and it should be 
worked out individually with each 
and every pitcher and shortstop. In 
our game the play works and the run- 
ner is out for the third out. 


Last Half of the Eighth Inning. 
Again the home team goes down in 
order. 

Ninth Inning. The third batter in 
the line-up leads off by doubling. 

Play situation No. 13 is the punt 
with runners on second and no one 
out. In this play the first and third 
basemen must be more cautious and 
they cannot advance as far in toward 
the plate. In particular, the third 
baseman must remain close enough to 
third to cover it for a possible throw. 
Keeping the runner close to second is 
the first duty of the shortstop and 
pitcher. All ground from the mound 
to the third baseline must be covered 
by the pitcher, and the first baseman 
must cover the remainder of the in- 
field. The second baseman covers first 
base. In this case the ball is bunted to 
the pitcher who retires the runner at 
third. The last batter walks. Runners 
are now on first and second with one 
out. 

Play situation No. 14 is a pick-off 
play with runners on first and second. 
Many times an alert infield can pick 
a man off second base by first throw- 
ing the ball in a fake attempt to get 
the man at first. It is the first base- 
man’s job, if he cannot get his run- 
ner to meet the ball in front of the 
baseline, to pivot and throw to the 
shortstop covering second, if he has 
a play there. Many runners at second 
are caught napping by this movement. 
In our game this happens for out No. 
2. The last batter up in the ninth 
strikes out. 


Last Half of the Ninth Inning. The 
last man in the line-up walks. With 
the score 3 to 2, there is a question of 
whether to bunt or hit. Since the 
home team is at bat, it is good base- 
ball to play for the tie. The lead-off 
man sacrifices the runner to second. 
Then the No. 2 batter gets on, on an 
error, and the third batter walks, 
loading the bases. 

Play situation No. 15 is a double 
squeeze. Jn this situation, with the 
clean-up man at bat, most infield de- 
fenses would be set up for a double 
play. It is possible and probable that 
the first and third basemen would 
prefer to make the force at home 
rather than try for a double play from 
second to first. However, the manager 
seeing the third and first basemen 
back, ordered a double squeeze. In 
this play all runners break with the 
pitch. The ball is bunted, the pitcher 
fields the ball, cannot get the run- 
ner at home, and does not check the 
runner who was on second but is now 
rounding third. As the pitcher makes 
the play on the batter, the runner 
from second scores the winning run. 
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BY JAMES A. BALEY 





Gymnastics Coach, Ohio Wesleyan University 


Advanced Singles Balancing 


F Nghe the boys have mastered the 
singles balancing stunts _pre- 
sented in the articles on elementary 
and intermediate singles balancing 
which appeared in the January and 
February issues they are ready to step 
into the big league of balancing. The 
stunts presented in this article are of 
professional caliber. When a boy has 
mastered these stunts he can feel just 
as proud of his athletic accomplish- 
ments as the boy who can run the 
100 yard dash in less than 10 seconds, 
the boy who can punt consistently 
over 50 yards, or the boy who is a 300 
batter in baseball. 

The half arm lever on blocks. I1- 
lustration 1 shows this stunt. Prere- 
quisite to its execution is the ability 
to do a half arm lever on either arm. 
Eight sanded 2 x 4 blocks, 8 to 12 
inches long should be placed in two 
stacks. Each stack should be four 
blocks high and the stacks should be 
placed shoulder width apart. Then 
the performer should go into the half 
arm lever on one stack either directly 
or by lowering into the half arm lever 
from a handstand. He should remove 
one block from the opposite pile. 
Then he swings over into a half lever 
on the opposite arm by swinging his 
legs sideward and removes another 
block. This process should be re- 
peated until he is down to ground 
or table level. While learning, the 
performer will find the stunt easier 
to accomplish if he holds his legs 
slightly bent and apart. However, for 
apparent ease of execution he should 


learn to do the stunt with his legs 
straight and together as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Handstand on revolving pedestal. 
This stunt is shown in Illustration 2. 
It will be necessary to have a pedestal 
made. The following diagrams show 
the dimensions and shape of the ped- 
estal. 

The top is made of | inch angle 
iron welded together into which a 
board cut to size is fitted. The point- 
ed piece which is welded to the top is 
made of solid steel. The tube for the 
base is also welded in place and fits 
the pointed top piece snugly. 

After upending into the handstand, 
the performer should cause the .pedes- 
tal to revolve by pulling one hand 
backward, pushing the other hand for- 
ward, and by pulling his head side- 
ward. If his legs are bent, it will be 
easier for him to maintain balance. 

Half arm lever on revolving pedes- 
tal. Illustration 3 shows this stunt. 
The lever should be done with the 
performer's hand gripping a corner of 
the pedestal. To cause the pedestal 
to revolve he should pull his head 
toward the shoulder of his supporting 
arm and turn the pedestal with his 
hand. During the learning stage his 
legs should be kept separated as is 
shown in the illustration in order to 
make the stunt less difficult. It will 
be necessary for the performer to pull 
up hard on his chest, shoulders, and 
legs in order to hold his body in the 
correct position. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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USE THE SUPPORTERS WORN BY CHAMPIONS 


for MARCH, 1954 


Weigh these important advantages of Johnson & Johnson 
Trump V-FRONT Supporters for your teams: 


1, They're comfortable: The V-FRONT construction won’t slip, 
the leg straps won’t curl. 


2. They’re economical: The oversize pouch provides for shrinkage. 
Permoflex webbing assures longer life. 


3. They’re being used and endorsed by the World’s Champion New 
York Yankees for the seventh straight season. What a testimonial! 


Examine the complete line of Johnson & Johnson Supporters. 
Winners all—you need them on your winning teams. 
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Te and one baseball is a slight 
variation of regular baseball. It 
is a streamlined version which al- 
lows for more batters to hit, and 
provides for more fielding opportun- 
ities for the fielders within a pre- 
scribed limit of time. It is particular- 
ly adaptable to high school and col- 
lege teams where time is of the es- 
sence and two-hour practice schedules 
prevail. 

In two and one baseball each bat- 
ter starts with a count of two balls 
and one strike on him instead of the 
customary no ball and no strike 
count. This type of baseball can be 
played by two intra-squad teams. It 
can also be played by from thirteen 
to seventeen players. When a larger 
number of players are used, only 
three or four batters await turns to 
bat, while the remaining players com- 
pose a team in the field. As soon as 
a batter strikes out or scores a run, 
he immediately takes his position in 
the field. Three outs constitute one- 
half inning, and no score is kept in 
this type of variation. A = sys- 
tem can also be used and a batting 
team and a fielding team may be des- 
ignated by the coach. The batting 
team can be at bat as long as the 
coach desires. 


Values of Two and One Baseball 


To the Coach 
A coach may use as many players 
as he wishes. Since more batters 


come to bat, the use of more pitchers 
is necessary. According to his plans, 
the coach may have as many batters 
bat as he wishes. He may also select 
the batters in order to give these 
boys more work at the plate. 

This type of game meets the coach’s 
time schedule because it moves along 
faster. 

The coach is able to observe more 
because there are more batters, pitch- 
ers, put-outs, and assists. Players 
have more opportunities to show 
what their abilities are. 
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Less time is consumed between 
innings after three outs have been 
made because the innings are shorter 
and the pitchers do not cool off as 
much. ‘Thus, they need only two or 
three warm-up pitches instead of the 
customary eight allotted by rule. 


Values of Two and One Baseball 
To the Batter 


Players are able to bat more times. 
By actual test, in the platoon sys- 
tem with only one team batting, each 
batter gets to bat eight, nine, or ten 
times within a two-hour practice 
game. When playing the traditional 
game with both teams batting, a 
player gets to bat three or four times. 

Two and one batting makes bat- 
ters more swing conscious and more 
hit conscious. A batter knows that 
he does not have a long time to wait 
for a certain pitch. He must be 
ready to swing at the first good pitch 
that comes along. 

This type of batting teaches the 
batter to be aggressive at the plate. 
There is no time for waiting or 
dawdling. Good hitters are not 
waiters. The waiting type of bat- 
ter finds the count two and two on 
him after one pitch and oftentimes 
he strikes out on two pitches. He 
learns to think aggressively and to 





IM SMILGOFF has been closely 

identified with baseball for a 
number of years, first as a player 
at Wisconsin, and then in succes- 
sion high school coach, scout for 
the Chicago Cubs, and director of 
the highly successful Midwest Base- 
ball Camp. Through the years he 
has prepared numerous highly in- 
formative articles for our pages. 
His article, “Pitching Control,” 
which appeared last month should 
be read by every high school 
pitching prospect. 














BY JAMES SMILGOFF 
Baseball Coach, Taft High School, Chicago, Illinois 


Baseball 


be aggressive at the plate with the 
bat in order not to find himself in 
the hole on the ball and strike count 
after one pitch has been made. 

This variation helps to make good 
first pitch hitters. With the count 
two balls and one strike there is no 
need to wait. There is nothing to 
wait for except the first good pitch 
which must be hit. 

* It makes the batters want to hit. 
There is no greater thrill in baseball 
than a good solid hit. A batter who 
is aggressive wants to hit. The bat- 
ter who does not have many pitches 
left to hit in his turn at bat wants to 
get that one more pitch. 

Batters are taught to hit when they 
are behind in the ball and strike 
count because many times the first 
pitch may be a strike, making the 
count two and two, and putting the 
pitcher at an advantage. Through 
experience the batter learns that it 
only takes one to hit. 

The batter is given experience in 
hitting with two strikes on him be- 
cause the count will be two and two 
or three and two many times. Two 
and one baseball puts the batter into 
this type of situation many times, 
thus making allowance for the ex- 
perienced type of hitter. Many bat- 
ters give up or are washed up when 
they have a two strike count. They 
tend to lose confidence when they 
find themselves in this situation. Fac- 
ing the situation squarely, often, and 
with aggressiveness will help to de- 
velop batting success when the batter 
is in the hole with two strikes on him. 

Two and one baseball teaches a 
batter not to freeze at the plate. He 
has less time to freeze since three 
pitches have already been called be- 
fore he stands at the plate. He also 
learns the dire consequences quickly. 
He cannot say after a strike is called: 
“Oh well, I can afford to take one 
strike or be fooled by one.” He can- 
not be fooled or frozen on any pitch. 
A batter who comes to the plate ag- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Porter 225B Field House Backstops are 
ideal for gymnasiums with high ceil- 
ings since they require no superstruc- 
ture and are removable. Backstops at 
Bucknell are equipped with Porter 208B 
Rectangular Backboards. 


The gymnasium at Bucknell University at Lewisburg, Pa., is 
equipped with two Porter 225B Field House Backstops for main 
court use, and with four Porter 223B Fold-Back Backstops for 
use on the practice courts. 














at leading gyms from coast-to-coast 
the choice is Porter 


BUCKNELL U. PICKS PORTER 100 


You, too, can prove to yourself that there is a 
Porter basketball backstop to meet every build- 
ing condition—ideally and economically. Por- 
ter’s experience numbers years of service to the 
nation’s leading schools, universities, clubs and 
community organiZations. Porter engineers 


FREE ENGINEERING CONSULTATION have successfully solved every type of backstop 
installation problem. And don’t overlook this 
important fact: Porter basketball and gymna- 
sium equipment is backed by nearly a century 
of quality manufacturing . . . Why not call 
upon Porter right now? 


You can entrust your planning 
roblems to Porter's engineer- 
ing staff, and be confident of 
getting quick and thoroughly 
satisfactory assistance. There is 
no obligation. Write today. 





THE J. E. PO RTE R CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICAGO OFFICE: G64 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., itew York 16, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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For pole vault and high jump 


Build Your 


Own Standards 


By DON CLARK 
Track Coach, Mound City, Kansas, Rural High School 


ya high schools find it diffi- 
cult to buy all of their athletic 
equipment, especially in the case of 
track equipment. Two of the items 


in track equipment where economies 


may be practiced by employing home- 
made products are the high junfp and 
pole vault standards. Here is a simple, 
practical, and economical set of stand- 
ards that we use and they can be built 
at a very low cost. 

Making these standards is a simple 
matter for anyone who has had weld- 
ing experience. The material needed 
is as follows: 

High Jump Standards. Two 19 
or 21 inch wire spoke car wheels. Two 
pieces of 1% inch pipe 4 feet long. 
Two pieces of | inch pipe 5 feet long. 

Pole Vault Standards. Two 19 or 
21 inch wire spoke car wheels. “Two 
pieces of 1% inch pipe 6 feet long. 
Two pieces of | inch pipe 8 feet long. 

If additional height is desired, the 
length of the | inch pipe may be 
increased accordingly. 

The 1% inch pipe should have a 
bushing welded inside it at the top 
and a similar bushing welded on the 
| inch pipe at the bottom, as shown 
in Figure 1. This bushing gives a 
nice snug fit and compensates for the 
difference between the outside diam- 
eter of the | inch pipe and the inside 
diameter of the 14% inch pipe. The 
1¥4 inch pipe is then welded to the 
wheel in a vertical position. The 1 


FIG. | 





ONALD CLARK graduated in 

1951 from Pittsburg, Kansas, 
State Teachers College and started 
coaching at Wathena, Kansas, 
High School. After two years he 
moved to his present location where 
he coaches football and basket- 
ball in addition to track. In track 
his teams have been conference 
champions once and runners-up 
once. 














Figure 1 shows at the 
left the bushing weld- 
ed on the inside at I 
the top of the larger | 
pipe and at the right | 
another bushing weld- | 
ed on the smaller ' 
pipe. 
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inch pipe may be marked for height 
in one of two ways. In the first 
method, shown in Figure 2, holes are 
drilled all the way through the | inch 
pipe so that a pin would rest on top 
of the 1% inch pipe. 

Adjustments are then made by 
merely removing the pin and insert- 
ing it in another hole. In the second 
method, shown in Figure 3, a hole is 
cut in the 14% inch pipe about 2 
inches from the top. Then a % inch 
nut is welded over the hole so a ¥% 
inch bolt may be used as a set screw. 
If this method is used, the 1 inch 
pipe need only be scored to gauge the 
height. A pin at the top of the | 
inch pipe serves as a suitable rest for 
the crossbar. If additional weight is 
desired in the base of the standards, 
concrete may be poured around the 
spokes of the wheel. 
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FIG. 4 























FIG. 3 
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New BIKE with 41-280" Heat Resistant Rubber 


lasts far longer 


than supporters with ordinary rubber 
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4T-280 Heat-Resistant Rubber resists the deteriofiiting effects of com- 
mercial drying heat. Makes supporters last far longer! 41-280 is a 
trade mark of the Bike Web Company. 


IMPORTANT NEWS FOR EVERY COACH 


New BIKE No. 10 Supporters with 4T-280 Heat Resistant Rubber 
last many times longer than those made with ordinary rubber. 

They won’t lose their elasticity in the laundry. More than ever, 
you can be sure you’re giving your boys the best protection money 
can buy—when you buy BIKE. And just think of the dollars BIKE 
will save you. 


(P.S. As a reminder, tear this ad out and put in your purchase file.) 


‘Sold only by sporting 


goods dealers THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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iim article reports the eating hab- 
its of Olympic track and field 
winners from around the world. The 
actual word-for-word quotations from 
forty-three of the point winners of 
the 1952 Olympic Games, held in 
Helsinki, Finland, provide an inter- 
esting picture of diet variations in 
different parts of the athletic world. 

Viewpoints on eating hahjts are 
given by athletes from the following 
nations: Australia, Denmark, Sweden, 
England, Japan, Argentina, Yugosla- 
via, Korea, Brazil, and the United 
States. 

A close scrutiny of these personal 
preferences may challenge the think- 
ing of coaches and young athletes. Do 
athletes win in spite of eating habits 
or do they win because of specific 
food habits? Are our diet beliefs 
mere hand-me-downs from the prev- 
ious generation or are they the prod- 
uct of a scientific study of the char- 
acteristics of certain foods? 

The training diets of the United 
States team members are listed first. 
They conform rather closely to the 
traditional pattern of this country 
with an occasional dissenter appear- 
ing. The more startling statements 
come in the second part of the ar- 
ticle where the eating patterns of 
some of our neighboring athletes 
strike a distinctly different note. 

Each athlete was invited to name 
the type of food which he tried to 
eat during the long training season. 
He was also asked to state the menu 
he preferred on the day of competi- 
tion. These answers are quite illum- 
inating and challenging in view of 
some present-day ideas on proper eat- 
ing habits for athletes in training. 

Each paragraph represents the 
thinking of a single individual. The 
opinions of men in the same events 


EATING 
HABITS 


are grouped together for easy com- 
parison. 

Pole Vault. I use a protein vege- 
table diet. When vaulting I eat two 
meals, each one consisting of a large 
meat portion, vegetables, milk and 
fruit. 

High Jump. I observe no specific 
diet. When jumping I eat anything 
but not in too great quantity. 

High Jump. I strive for a bal- 
anced diet with considerable quan- 
tities of meat and fruit. On meet 
days I have roast beef, baked potato, 
orange juice, and a cup of hot tea. 

Decathlon. I eat sparingly but try 
to eat the right things. When I am 
going to compete I eat lean steak. 

Decathlon. My diet consists main- 
ly of meat, fruit, milk, and cheese. 
Bread, sweets, and ice cream are 
avoided. Two hours before the 1952 
decathlon I had a large breakfast 
which consisted of two large glasses 
of orange juice, two eggs with bacon, 
and a small glass of milk. This meal 
was eaten at 7 o'clock in the morning. 
At 1 o’clock we were permitted to 
leave the field for lunch. I had an- 
other glass of orange juice, some 
honey, and a small steak. I did not 
enjoy the food but found that during 
the decathlon competition I was never 
tired. If I had my sports career ahead 
of me, I would never go back to the 
tea and toast routine. 

Shot Put. Meat, vegetables, orange 
juice, tea, proteins, and starches form 
my diet. When competing I have 
a light breakfast of bran flakes, two 
eggs with toast, and jelly. My lunch 
consists of steak, peas, and a cup of 
tea. 

Shot Put. I have no special diet. 
My food consists mainly of meat, po- 
tatoes, and a fresh salad with every 
meal. Three hours before competing 
I have an average portion of roast 
beef, potatoes, toast, hot tea, and a 
chocolate bar. 

Hammer. I follow no special diet. 
When competing I try to eat food 
in small quantities, which is easily 
digested, plus tea or coffee. 

Javelin. I use the normal balanced 
diet of any average American family. 
Starch is avoided as much as possible. 
My diet includes a great deal of fruit, 





Three hours 
before meet time I have a poached 
egg on toast, a small steak, and orange 
juice. 

Javelin. I rely on meat, milk, and 


meat, and vegetables. 


green vegetables. When throwing in 
competition I have a good breakfast 
and four hours before my event I eat 
a small steak. 

Broad Jump. I observe no special 
diet. Emphasis is placed on regu- 
larity, and I eat normal portions. 
Four hours before jumping I eat a 
steak, eggs, and fruit. 

Broad Jump. When I jump I try 
to have a small steak, baked potato, 
fruit juice, toast, and honey. This 
meal is eaten well in advance of my 
event. 

Hop, Step, and Jump. I try to have 
three balanced meals each day. They 
include meat, eggs, milk, vegetables, 
fruit, and very little in the way of 
starchy vegetables. Before competi- 
tion I prefer to eat very little. A 
small meal four hours before I jump 
is all right; however, I prefer to com- 
pete on an empty stomach. 

Hurdles. I try to eat a good well- 
balanced regular diet. On the day 
of a meet I eat the same as on any 
other day but a little less quantity. 

Hurdles. I give very little consid- 
eration to any diet except on the day 
of competition. When I run I like a 
small steak, fruit, a vegetable, and a 
piece of toast. 

Hurdles. 1 try to consume a quan- 
tity of meat, green vegetables, salads, 
and fruit, but go easy on the starches. 
On the day of a meet I have a very 
light breakfast with one soft boiled 
egg, toast, and tea. If I run at night 
I have a late breakfast with steak. 

Sprints. I eat a variety of foods but 
try to avoid greasy foods. As a pre- 
meet meal I prefer fruit in season, 
roast beef, toast, and honey with hot 
tea. 

Sprints. I try to get a heavy pro- 
tein diet with a variety of vegetables. 
Cooked cabbage and crusty desserts 
are avoided. Four hours before my 
race I eat dry roast beef, toast, honey, 
peaches, and tea. If I run late in the 
day I may have two light meals con- 
sisting of the menu mentioned. 

(Continued on page 60) 


of World Olympic Athletes 


By CHESTER R. STACKHOUSE 
Football Coach, Slippery Rock State Teachers College 
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all plays... 
and no work 


When you screen your post-game reviews 
with an Ampro l6mm projector, every 
play is revealed with on-the-spot clarity. 
Ampro is preferred by athletic directors, 
coaches and team managers at schools 
and colleges from coast to coast because 
only the Imperial has all of the flexi- 
bility of operation and convenience 
features to insure thorough analysis and 
review of your team in action. 


16MM SILENT PROJECTOR 


e 750-1000 watt light source — AC-DC. 


e Brilliant single frame projection... 
adequately blower cooled. 


Manual frame by frame advancement. 
Instant reverse motion. 

Variable speed rheostat control. 

e@ Cordomatic power supply. 


PRICE COMPLETE WITH CASE, INCL. F.E.T. 
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Brilliant screen illumination, real- 
istic undistorted sound. 10-inch 
speaker; 10-watt amplifier. 
Permanently-attached reel arms 
accommodate 2000-foot reels — 
approximately 56 minutes of 
sound film, 84 minutes of silent. 
750-1000 watt. $479.50. 

See the ‘‘Imperial"’ at leading photo 
retailers or call your local Audio- 
Visual Dealer for a demonstration. 


AMPRO corporation 


2835 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE, 


x perfect sight-and-sound pa | dani 
AMPRO “SUPER STYLIST’ 16MM SOUND PROJECTOR 
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PART ONE 


Whe petletic “Jratuer 


IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By RICHARD K. COLE 


Athletic Trainer, University of Rhode Island 


N any Saturday afternoon during 

the fall, if we were to visit a high 
school and watch the football team 
preparing for a game, we would see 
tense, quiet boys in the process of 
putting on their pads and uniforms. 
Many of the boys would be applying 
to some part of their anatomy an 
ankle wrap, an elastic bandage, 
sponge rubber, a protective pad or 
even attempting to tape a trick knee. 
In some instances, a student manager 
would be lending a hand. In a great 
many secondary schools we would no- 
tice the football coach readying his 
charges for the field. Occasionally, 
we might be somewhat surprised to 
see a local physician attending to the 
task of taping, wrapping, and pad- 
ding the players. 

The picture in the college is, we 
are happy to say, quite different. We 
are in a special, large, white-walled 
room in almost any college or univers- 
ity gymnasium. Our first impression 
is that we are in a dispensary or med- 
ical therapy room. On our right is 
an athlete with his leg immersed to 
the hip in a whirlpool bath; another 
is on a white, padded table receiving 
a heat treatment on his back from a 
diathermy machine; an_ infra-red 
lamp is aimed from above to the 
thigh of a halfback; and most im- 
pressive of all, our eyes follow the 
deft, swift movements of a man in 
white who is laying adhesive tape to 
the slightly elevated shoulder of a 
substitute left end. We are looking 
at an athletic trainer. He may be 
the only one in the school or he may 
have one or more assistants. On game 
days he works feverishly from one to 
three hours before the first whistle 
blows and he may work several hours 
after the final gun. 

This likable, intelligent friend of 
athletes did not take up his profes- 
sion yesterday. He has a history, one 
that is very interesting and in some 
ways sad. In all probability, he is an 
ex-athlete, a college graduate, holds 
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a master’s degree; possibly, he is a reg- 
istered physiotherapist. He has a rich 
background of experience in support- 
ing, protecting, and _ rehabilitating 
many boys in many fields of athletic 
endeavor. He is indispensable. 
Unfortunately, the word “trainer” 
is a misnomer. The Winston Simpli- 
fied Dictionary defines trainer as an 
instructor, especially one who pre- 
pares or drills men or animals for 
races, exercise of skill, or the like. 
Enroute to a national meeting, an 
athletic trainer from the Middle West 
was asked by his seat companion, 
“What is your line of work?” “I’m 





ICHARD COLE graduated from 

lowa State in 1931 where he 
was intercollegiate wrestling cham- 
pion. For the next eight years he 
was wrestling coach and assistant 
trainer at Brown. In 1941 he be- 
came head trainer at Rhode Island, 
a position to which he returned 
after four years in the navy V5 
program. Cole is also an assistant 
professor of physical education. 











a trainer,” he replied. “Oh,” said the 
questioner, “That’s interesting, dogs 
or horses?” This man had obviously 
never heard of an athletic trainer, 
but it brings home to us the fact that 
the public must be enlightened. 

In the early days of American sport, 
athletes had no trainer as such. Any 
unemployed hanger-on was picked up 
for practically no remuneration and 
allowed to rub the stiff and sore mus- 
cles of the players, towel off the per- 
spiration, and attend to a few other 
duties around the clubhouse and 
field. He was uneducated, uncouth, 
hygienically unclean, and possessed 
no knowledge of anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, injury treatment, etc. Every- 
thing considered, he was indeed an 
undesirable character and one who 
lent nothing to the edification of our 


eat athletic heritage. Yet, this very 
individual was our first trainer. 

As our educational institutions be- 
gan to grow larger, and athletics cor- 
respondingly became more important 
and included thousands more of our 
growing young men within their 
scope, the present athletic trainer was 
born. In the past twenty years, he 
has waxed strong. 


The Current Athletic Trainer 


The National Convention of the 
National Athletic Trainer’s Associa- 
tion was held at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio in June, 1953. From 
practically every state in the nation 
came college, junior college, univers- 
ity, preparatory school, private school, 
and high school athletic trainers. 
They represented a cross section of a 
great and fast-growing profession. 
Orthopedic surgeons, physical medi- 
cine doctors, eye, ear, nose and throat 
specialists, and physiotherapists at- 
tended this gathering and were on 
the program as guest speakers, giving 
of their time and talent for the bet- 
terment of the men who have in their 
hands and hearts the care of our 
thousands of great, sport-loving 
youth. 

Trainers are medical technicians. 
They actually practice medicine as 
was stated by Robert G. Brashear, 
M. D., orthopedic surgeon and team 
physician, University of Tennessee. 
Let there be no misunderstanding. 
Trainers always work directly under 
the wing of the team physician and 
do not or never should perform any 
medical functions unless permitted to 
do so by their medical superior. Both 
of these men have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility and it is of great impor- 
tance to the team, the school, and 
the parents that the trainer and the 
doctor be men of fine quality, high 
education, and great capabilities. The 
day will come in the near future 

(Continued on page 66) 
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TEST FOR 
FUNGICIDAL ACTION 
October 6, 1952 

METHOD: A.0O.A.C., First Action. 
— ORGANISM: Trichophyton interdigi- 
ate. 


After one minute exposure: No Growth. 
After five minutes exposure: No Growth. 
Spores of T. interdigitale were killed by 
Noxal No. | in one minute. 
GRIFFIN-HASSON LABORATORIES 
(SEAL) 


write to 
NOXAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1107 East Garvey Avenue 


Monterey Park, California 
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NEW BOOKS 


Championship Baseball From Little 
League to Big League, by William 
T. “Buck” Lai. Published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York 11, N. Y. 
Two hundred and fourteen pages. 
Price $2.95. 


“Buck” Lai is scout and technical 
instructor for the Brooklyn Dodgers 
and he has incorporated all his base- 
ball knowledge and years of baseball 
experience into as fine a baseball text 
as we have ever seen. The book is 
written and illustrated to appeal to 
the young player. In so doing the 
author avoided the _ conventional, 
technical style usually found in in- 
structional books and instead has de- 
veloped a style which will enable 
youngsters to understand actual major 
league instruction. The illustrations 
are line drawings with appropriate 
captions beside the points in question. 
Frankly, this is an outstanding book 
and we urge all high school baseball 
coaches to secure a copy for their 
squad members to study. The boys 
will pick up many valuable pointers. 


The Pictorial Baceball Instructor, by 
Lamont Buchanan. Published by E. 
P. Dutton Co., Inc., New York 10, 
N.Y. One hundred and twenty-four 
pages. Price $2.95. 


This book is divided into four 
sections — two major league sections, 
one college section, and a Little 
League section. Through the use of 


| posed illustrations taken at Columbia 


University and action shots taken at 
major league games the author de- 
scribes what to do and what not to 
do in order to play the game of base- 
ball successfully. The illustrations are 
beautiful and clear. All in all, the 


| book is most worth-while. We do not 


feel that it is technical enough to be 
of value to a coach. However, as an 
interest-builder this book certainly 
fills the bill. 


The Dodgers Way to Play Baseball, 
by Al Campanis. Published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., New York 10, N. 
Y. Two hundred and fifty-six pages. 
Price $2.95. 


Al Campanis is a former big leag- 
uer, a former minor league manager, 
and is currently field supervisor of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers Spring Train- 
ing Camp. The purpose of the book 
is to teach the amateur, the semi-pro, 
and the professional how to play base- 
ball correctly. This book is written 


in easy-to-understand language and 
will be just as valuable to the high 
school or college coach as to the little 
leaguer. It is clearly illustrated with 
77 line drawings. The author posed 
for most of the illustrations himself. 
Most of the foregoing is taken from 
the flap of the cover jacket and we 
want to add that it is an outstanding 
book and deserves and will receive its 
niche in the center shelf of baseball 
literature. 


Otto Graham — T Quarterback, 
by Otto Graham. Published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York 11, N. Y. 
Two hundred and twenty-three pages. 
Price $3.95. 


This is one of the finest football 
books to come across our desk in some 
time. It is an expertly prepared tech- 
nical book on football. Graham 
writes the book primarily for the high 
school football player, particularly 
the quarterback, but it is technical 
enough so that the coach will gather 
many gems from reading it. Gra- 
ham’s detailed instructions on the 
quarterbacking mechanics are some 
of the finest we have ever seen. He 
makes use of 88 diagrams and 61 pic- 
tures to clarify his text. Graham's 
wise and sage training advice will 
ring a bell with every college and 
high school coach. Personally, we 
cannot think of a better investment 
than to present your high school or 


college T formation quarterback 
with a copy of this book. It is that 
outstanding. 


Professional Preparation in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
by Raymond A. Snyder and Harry A. 
Scott. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York 36, N. Y. Four 
hundred and twenty-one pages. Price 
$5.50. 


This text presents policies and 
standards for evaluation of the pro- 
gram of professional preparation at 
several different levels. It also in- 
cludes in detail many of the recom- 
mendations of two national confer- 
ences held in the past five years. 

There has been need for a book of 
this type and the authors have done 
an admirable job in filling this need. 
In addition to a discussion of the gen- 
eral professional and specialized ed- 
ucation of teachers in the field of 
health, physical education, and recre- 
ation, the book analyzes the career 
aspects in such a field. 
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NE of the facts which may be 
noticed each year in our annual 
review of high school football offense 
is the degree to which the various 
offenses are employed. A fairly ac- 
curate gauge is the percentage of plays 
sent in using the various offenses. The 
following table compares the past sea- 
son’s percentages with those of the 
three previous years. 
Offense 1950 1951 1952 1953 
T Formation 59.7% 60.8% 59.6% 75.0% 
Single Wing 25.3% 17.4% 26.6% 15.9% 
Other Formations 14.9% 21.7% 13.7% 9.1% 
As has been done in the past, we 
grouped all of the T variations under 
the T heading. It is interesting to 
notice, however, that one-third of 
the T formation plays were of the 
split T variety. Also, there was an even 
greater tendency toward winged T 
formations. Another observation 
worthy of mention is the almost com- 
plete obsolescence of the man-in-mo- 
tion in the T formation and the al- 
most universal use of set flankers. 





One final observation which we wish 
to make is the surprising move away 
from the single wing. This fact is in- 
teresting because in recent years it 
was thought that the single wing 
would stage a comeback due to the 
spectacular success achieved by some 
of its exponents in collegiate circles. 
The percentages quoted refer to the 
plays sent in and not to those printed. 
We try to eliminate plays which 
duplicate another play. 

The preparation of a review of this 
kind is a considerable task. Even with 
the work and expense involved we 
are happy each year to present it be- 
cause we feel that out of this large 
number of plays every football coach 
will find some ideas which will prove 
helpful. We could not present the re- 
view without the loyal co-operation of 
the several hundred coaches who 
answered our plea for the most effec- 
tive plays observed during the 1953 
season. Our sincere thanks go to these 
coaches. 

In sending out the forms we try to 
select schools which are as widely 
separated within state boundaries as 
possible. Thus, we hope to present 
material from several conferences and 


not concentrate on one conference or 
section. 

We do not use the names of coaches 
or schools that used the plays, but we 
do list the state and attempt to group 
the plays by formations. Since the T 
formation is the most popular we will 
start with that formation. The single 
wing and other formations will be 
presented next month. 


T Formation 


Diagrams 1 and 2 show two se- 
quence plays which were sent in from 
Connecticut. In the first play the 
quarterback comes straight back and 
hands off to the fullback with his 
right hand. The right halfback takes 
a cross-over step to his right, turns, 
comes back to fake taking a hand-off, 
and continues on, faking a weak-side 
end run by pretending to hide the 
ball on his left hip. The center and 
the right guard cross block their op- 
posing guards in the six-man defen- 


sive line. In the second play the same 
backfield maneuvers as explained in 
Diagram 1 are employed, but this 
time the quarterback fakes to the full- 
back and hands off to the right half- 
back who sweeps the end. The center 
and the right side of the line hold 
their blocks for a two count, then dis- 
engage, and go shallow to their left 
downfield. To protect the sweep the 
left end peels back. 

In Diagram 3 we see an old version 
of the fullback end run which was 
used in both Oklahoma and Missouri 
this past season. The left halfback 
sets on the right flank then moves up 
to the line of scrimmage, and the left 
end comes around in motion. When 
the end is in position to lead the play 
the ball is snapped. 

An end sweep which was used suc- 
cessfully in Tennessee is shown in 
Diagram 4. The center and the left 
end take the two linebackers, and the 
right halfback takes the defensive left 
end. The quarterback pitches out to 
the left halfback, and the fullback 
leads the play. 

The play shown in Diagram 5 
starts out as an end sweep by the 
left halfback, but he stops and re- 
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verses his field, swinging deep in 
order to allow his blockers to set up 
a blocking wall similar to that used 
for a sideline punt return. Both the 
left guard and the right tackle pull 
back to protect the ball-carrier from 
any trailing pursuers. 

In the play shown in Diagram 6 
we see the way some Idaho schools 
were running the end around play 
this past season. The left halfback 
fakes a quickie; the other halfback 
and the fullback fake a run to the left. 
The center and the right guard take 
the two defensive guards. The left 
guard pulls to lead the play, while the 
right tackle pulls for the defensive 
end. 

In the play shown in Diagram 7, 
sent in from New Mexico, the quarter- 
back gives to the left half who pivots 
and stays low. The quarterback con- 
tinues his fakes to the fullback and 
right halfback. Both guards are picked 
up by the ball-carrier for interference. 
The right guard takes the left de- 
fensive end and the left guard takes 
the linebacker. 

The play shown in Diagram 8 is 
a reverse using a direct snap to the 
fullback. This play was sent in to 
us from Michigan. The left halfback 
flankers left. After receiving the 
direct snap from center, the fullback 
hands off to the right halfback who 
hands off in turn to the left halfback. 
Both the fullback and the right side 
of the line peel back to set up a block- 
ing wall. 

A screen pass is shown in Diagram 
9. Both guards and the center use 
check blocks and set up just outside 
of the defensive fullback. The right 
tackle check blocks his opposing 
tackle and goes through on the in- 
side of the screen to establish a 
good angle on the defensive fullback. 
The ends fake a pass reception and go 
for the defensive halfbacks. The quar- 
terback fakes a long pass to the ends 
and tosses to the right halfback who 
has arced back behind the screen. 

A rather unusual variation of a 
screen pass is the one sent in from 
California and shown in Diagram 10. 




































The quarterback fakes a draw play 
to the fullback, and with his back 
still to the line of scrimmage, hesi- 
tates as though he has fumbled. He 
turns, jumps, and tosses over the 
heads of the eager defensive linemen 
to the fullback who uses his own line 
for a blocking screen. 

One of the leading large schools in 
Maine uses the end around reverse 
which is shown in Diagram 11 to score 
against a jammed goal line defense. 
They flanker the left halfback to 
the right. The left halfback receives 
a hand-off from the quarterback and 
in turn hands to the end. The end has 
three backs to lead the play. 

The play shown in Diagram 12 ac- 
counted for four touchdowns for a 
Louisiana coach. This play is called 
a delay play from the delay series. At 
the start the left halfback is flank- 
ered right. The quarterback fakes a 
pitch-out to the fullback and runs 
down the line to the left halfback. 
The halfback makes a half turn, faces 
the quarterback, and receives the ball. 
He delays for two counts, then hits 
between tackle and end, and veers to 
the outside. The quarterback takes 
the linebacker, and the end and tackle 
cross block their opponents. 

In the neighboring state of Missis- 
sippi the belly play shown in Diagram 


13 was reported as highly successful. 


The quarterback takes one step to his 
right and turns on a 45° angle away 
from the line of scrimmage. He 
places the ball forward for a fullback 
hand-off, watching the defensive end. 
If the end covers the fullback, the 
quarterback pitches out to the left 
halfback. If the defensive end covers 
outside, the fullback carries. 

A North Carolina high school 
team runs the belly play in a slightly 
different manner as shown in Dia- 
gram 14. The backfield maneuvers are 
identical, but the line blocking dif- 
fers. Notice the differences. It is in 
these minor changes reported from 
widely separated sections of the coun- 
try that the value of this annual re- 
view is to be found. 

The next three diagrams show a 
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pass series sent in from Georgia. 

Diagram 15 shows a play which is 
called “Both Halfs-Trailing Pass.” 
The ends go straight at the defensive 
halfbacks and break in at a 45° angle. 
The halfbacks trail the ends, 3 to 4 
yards back, and break at the same 
time to the outside. The quarter- 
back watches the defensive halfbacks 
and throws to a receiver, depending 
upon the moves made by the defen- 
sive halfbacks. 

The play shown in Diagram 16 is 
called a “Sam Spade Pass.” All three 
backs fake to the right. The quarter- 
back steps out with his right foot and 
fakes a pitch-out. Then he turns 
quickly and hits the left end who has 
button-hooked to the outside. The 
left tackle pulls deep and is in posi- 
tion for a lateral. 

In Diagram 17 the play shown is 
called a “Right End Sneak Pass.” The 
quarterback steps to his left, and hid- 
ing the ball in his stomach with his 
right hand, he fakes a hand-off to the 
fullback with his left hand. He carries 
out the fake by looking back over his 
shoulder as if to watch the fullback’s 
run. The right end blocks and holds 
his block while he watches the de- 
fensive halfback. When the defensive 
halfback starts to his right the end 
cuts outside and behind him. 

Diagrams 18 and 19 show sequence 
plays and were sent to us by an Ar- 
kansas coach. In the play shown in 
Diagram 18 the quarterback fakes a 
quick pitch-out to the right halfback. 
The left halfback drives in front of 
the fullback. The fullback takes a 
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stutter step, makes a good head and 
shoulder fake to the right, and drives 
into the hole, being led by the off- 
side guard. 

The sequence play shown in Dia- 
gram 19 is a pass. The quarterback 
hides the ball in his stomach and 
fakes with his empty hand to the full- 
back. The ends make good fake blocks 
on the defensive halfbacks and then 
break outside at 45° angles. The right 
halfback is the safety valve in the 
flat. 

A West Virginia coach reports that 
the pass play shown in Diagram 20 
will cause the defense to stop jamming 
the center with three linebackers. 
The ends drive at the defensive half- 
backs and veer out. The right half- 
back hesitates and then swings in an 
arc to the spot usually occupied by a 
safety man. 

Diagram 21 shows a fake draw play 
with the left halfback flankered right. 
The quarterback fakes to the fullback 
and drops into the pocket. The right 
end must hold the linebacker’s atten- 
tion long enough to let the halfback 
by. Usually, the safety will follow the 
end, leaving the right halfback open. 

In Diagram 22 we see a fake jump 
pass play. The ends fake a quick pass 
and block the linebackers out. The 
quarterback jumps, fakes a pass, and 
drives into the hole. The left guard 
pulls and traps the defensive left 
tackle. 

A prominent New England high 
school uses the play shown in Dia- 
gram 23 to set up the pass shown in 
the following play. The fullback 
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fakes a line buck over the left guard. 
The quarterback does a quick re- 
verse pivot and tosses a two-hand 
basketball pass te the bellying right 
halfback. This play is run on a quick 
count. The following sequence play, 
Diagram 24, starts out in the same 
manner as the play just described. 
The quarterback fakes the pitch-out 
and then rolls out to the right. The 
right end goes down and out as if 
to get outside position on the de- 
fensive left halfback. If the halfback 
rushes, the right end goes by him for 
the pass. If the halfback covers the 
end closely, the quarterback keeps 
and runs. 

The next seven diagrams show four 
sequence plays run from a winged 
T setup and three from a solid back- 
field. Diagram 25 shows the quarter- 
back faking a quick pitch-out to the 
right halfback and giving the ball to 
the fullback. Then the quarterback 
again fakes to the right halfback who 
flares. Diagram 26 shows the same 
play from the solid backfield. 

Diagram 27 shows the same action, 
with the play hitting the next hole to 
the right. The flanker and end 
double-team the tackle. 

A quick pitch-out to the right half- 
back who sweeps end is shown in 
Diagram 28. After the pitch-out the 
quarterback fakes to the fullback who 
drives inside end. Diagram 29 shows 
the play from a regular backfield 
formation. 

A delayed pitch-out to the right 
halfback is shown in Diagram 30. 
The quarterback fakes the pitch-out 
to the halfback, makes a deliberate 
fake hand-off to the fullback, and 
then pitches out to the right halfback. 
The flanker may use a quick block 
or a peel back block, depending upon 
how the defensive end is_ playing. 
Diagram 31 shows the same play, only 
the pitch-out is to the left halfback. 

Diagram 32, sent in from South 
Carolina, shows the left halfback be- 
ing flankered right. The right half- 
back lines up behind his guard and 
receives a direct snap from center. 
After receiving the snap he drives 
forward to hit over his own left guard, 
but hands the ball to the quarterback 
who pulls back behind the right 
guard. The quarterback rolls back, 
and he may throw to the crisscrossing 
ends or keep and run. 

In Diagram 16 we pointed out a 
Georgia team that runs a pass-lateral 
play. Diagram 33 shows the way a 
Kansas coach works the play. The 
quarterback throws a quick stand-up 
pass to his left end who laterals to the 
fullback. It will be noticed that the 
right halfback is motioned. This is 
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one of the very few instances of men- 
in-motion in the review this year. 
Diagram 34 shows a _pass-lateral 
play which we received from Wash- 
ington state. The quarterback fakes 
to the right halfback and to the full- 
back. Then he drops back into the 
pocket and throws to the right end 
coming across. The right end laterals 
to the right halfback who has veered 
back after faking into the line. 
Diagram 35 shows an end to end 
pass-lateral as used in Michigan. The 
left end delays for two counts and 
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comes across for a lateral from the 
right end who has hooked. 

In the play shown in Diagram 36, 
run from the unbalanced line, we see 
the lateral as used by a Utah coach, 
going from the end to the left half- 
back. 

In the play shown in Diagram 37 a 
Massachusetts coach sets his left half- 
back on a very wide flank. The left 
end goes down, in, hooks, and later- 
als to the flanker who is coming 
across. 

















A Michigan variety( Diagram 38) 
shows the right end to flanker lateral. 
The Michigan coach reported that 
after running the play several times 
for short yardage the right end faked 
the lateral and went 80 yards for a 
touchdown. Thus, we see in these 
seven pass-lateral plays, seven differ- 
ent ways of running the play. 
Diagram 39 shows a slightly differ- 
ent way of running the screen pass 
from that shown in Diagram 9. In this 
play the two ends are the only down- 
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field blockers. The defensive left 
halfback is left alone for the screen to 
handle. In the play shown in Diagram 
9 the fullback takes the defensive left 
end. In this play the right halfback 
merely brushes him, letting him come 
on in. This play came to us from 
Nevada. 

Diagram 40, sent in from Vermont, 
shows an end around play, similar 
to the Oklahoma end around play 
shown in Diagram 6. The Vermont 
variety has flankered the left halfback 




















and by pulling the guards has three 
blockers ahead of the ball-carrier. 

Diagram 41 shows a fake end 
around reverse in which the quarter- 
back hands to the end who hands to 
the flankered left halfback comin 
around. This play should be steadied 
in conjunction with the play shown 
in Diagram 11. 

Diagram 42 shows a run from an 
unbalanced line with the weak-side 
end split out about a yard. The quar- 

















terback throws a wide pitch-out to the 
right halfback. 

In the play shown in Diagram 43 
the quarterback fakes to the fullback, 
comes on back, and hands to the left 
halfback when he has reached the 
right halfback’s spot. The left half- 
back must not cut until he reaches 
the spot mentioned. Notice the dif- 
ferences in this play from the one 
shown in Diagram 31. 

Diagram 44 shows the famous T 
formation cross buck play. The quar- 
terback spins and as the halfbacks 
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cross in front of him, he hands off to 
the right halfback. Then he fakes a 
pitch-out to the fullback, comes on 
back into the pocket, and fakes a pass. 

Diagram 45 shows the way a Ver- 
mont coach runs the play shown in 
Diagram 43. Both pull the on-side 
guard, but in the Vermont play the 
other guard also pulls and goes for 
the linebacker. In the Minnesota 
variety the right halfback takes the 
linebacker and the center goes down- 
field for the defensive halfback. 
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In Diagram 44 we saw a cross buck 
with the right halfback taking the 
ball. Diagram 46 shows a left halfback 
cross buck, but with several import- 
ant differences. The fullback fakes 
into the line instead of faking wide. 
Diagram 46 also shows trapping, with 
the left guard pulling and baiting the 
trap for the defensive left tackle. 

Diagram 47, sent in from Nevada, 
shows a left halfback power play 
run against a six-man line. The same 
play (Diagram 48) shows how an In- 
diana coach runs it against a 5-3 de- 
fense with the backers-up very close. 

The West Virginia counter play, 
shown in Diagram 49, is run with the 
right halfback flankered left. The 
quarterback spins and fakes to the 
fullback before giving to the left half- 
back. The ball-carrier uses a check 
step to the left and then comes back 
hard behind the pulling guards. 

The play run from a solid back- 
field, as sent in to us from North 
Dakota, is shown in Diagram 50. No- 
tice the tackle is the only pulling 
lineman. 

The play shown in Diagram 51 
should be studied with Diagrams 4, 
13, 14, 23, and 31. In this version the 
quarterback uses a forward pivot and 
a fake to the fullback, followed by a 
full spin and a pitch-out to the left 
halfback. 

In the play shown in Diagram 52 
the fullback is flankered left. The 
quarterback moves down the line, 
fakes to the left halfback, gives to the 
fullback, fakes a pitch-out to the right 
halfback, and checks the onrushing 
defensive end. 

Diagram 53 shows a direct snap 
from center :through the quarter- 
back’s legs to the fullback. The full- 
back spins and hands off to the left 
halfback who goes off tackle. A var- 
iation of the play would be for the 
quarterback to go through the hole, 


* leaving the on-side guard to take the 


end by himself. 

The play shown in Diagram 54 is 
an old trap play with a new twist. 
When it is noted that a defense is 
keying on the quarterback or full- 
back this play will prove effective. 
Both the quarterback and the full- 
back start to the left, but the quarter- 
back stops and pivots back, handing 
off to the left halfback. A slow, de- 
liberate pivot permits the defense to 
get out of position. 

With a fair passer in the left half- 
back spot the play shown in Diagram 
55 will fool many ‘high school defen- 
sive halfbacks. After running the end 
sweep several times the pass play 
shown here is run. The left end 
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When you specify sporting 
goods you naturally are con- 
cerned with the quality. 

You can be sure when you 
request and get the brands you 
want! .. . but, can you be sure 
when you also state “or equal” 
on your request. 

Ever stop to think of the 
trouble you let yourself in for 
when you specify “or equal”? 
Who’s to say what may be equal 
—ten different experts might 
have ten different interpreta- 
tions. 

Why take chances on trouble 
with equipment that you can’t 
be sure of. Specify the brand or 
brands you want and be sure. 
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should hold his block on the line- 
backer until he sees the halfback 
moving over. Then he cuts down and 
out fast. 

In Diagrams 44 and 46 we saw the 
two halfbacks carrying on the cross 
buck. Diagram 56 shows the fullback 
carrying. 

Diagram 57 shows a belly play, sim- 
ilar to the play shown in Diagram 14, 
only the fullback carries. The full- 
back takes two slow steps before belly- 
ing back. 

In Diagram 58 we see a fake dive 
play with the fullback driving over 
center. The play shows some very 
effective double-teaming on the man 
on the center. 


Diagram 59 shows a fullback trap 
play up the middle, run with a flank- 
ered left halfback. 

Diagrams 60 and 61, from Ohio and 
New Mexico respectively, show the 
fullback slant play with and without 
a solid backfield. In connection with 
these plays Diagrams 25 and 26 should 
also be studied. 

A Kansas team had a fair passer 
playing end and, _ consequently, 
pulled off the play shown in Diagram 
62 successfully. The quarterback 
faked a dive hand-off to the left half- 
back and lateraled back to the left 
end who started out as if he were 
going to run an end around play. The 
left end stopped and threw deep to 
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the right end. Both guards and the 
right halfback pulled back to protect 
the passer. 

Diagram 63 shows a pass play used 
in Nebraska. The right halfback de- 
lays one count and then cuts into the 
line. The quarterback fakes to the 
fullback and drops on back into the 
pocket. After passing the line of 
scrimmage the fullback and right 
halfback cross. 

A common T formation pass play 
is shown in Diagram 64. The quar- 
terback fakes a dive to the right half- 
back and a cut to the left halfback, 
comes on back to the pocket, and 
throws to the left end. This play 
should be run after the dive and cut 
patterns have been used for some 
time. 

Diagram 65 shows a pass to the 
right halfback who sneaks down and 
out after the flankered left half- 
back draws the defensive halfback. 

In the play shown in Diagram 66 
a double flanker is set right. The 
quarterback stands up, fakes a flat 
pass to the far flanker, comes back, 
and fakes a hand-off to the right half- 
back. If the timing is right, the fake 
exchange is screened by the right 
tackle pulling to take the end, by the 
right end taking the tackle, and by 
the fullback taking the linebacker. 
This is an optional run or pass play. 

The one man down pass play, 
shown in Diagram 67, was used very 
effectively by a Massachusetts team 
that had a strong running game. The 
team often faked the smash at the 
defensive left tackle and then gave 
the ball to the wingback on either 




















a trap play or a straight blocking play. 
In this particular play the end runs 
a deliberate blocking course and 

















then veers behind the halfback. The 
fakes by the quarterback allow the 
end time to get downfield. 
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Diagram 68 shows a double quarter- 
back offense which was used in Okla- 
homa. Either quarterback can receive 
the snap. After the snap both quarter- 
backs spin, give, and fake as the case 
may be to the two backs hitting into 
the line. It was reported that the for- 
mation had a surprise element when 
first introduced and it confused the 
defense the first few times it was run. 

The play shown in Diagram 69 
could be classed as a variation of the 
T or as an offset I formation. As a 
rule, the end blocks out, the tackle 
takes the man on him or the first man 
to the inside, with help from the first 
halfback. The second back takes the 
linebacker or the first opponent who 
shows. The balance of the blocks are 
on the man on or else downfield. Be- 
sides the power off tackle there is the 
wide threat with a pitch-out to the 
left halfback. 

Diagram 70 shows a wide spread 
backfield arrangement which was 
used by an Indiana high school this 
past fall for a power play around end. 

The play shown in Diagram 71 is 
run from an unbalanced line. The 
quarterback fakes a pitch-out, then 
hands off to the right halfback. The 
short-side tackle is trapped and there 
is double-teaming at the hole. Now, 
the two faking backs are in position 
to take a lateral. 

Diagram 72 shows a play in which 
the quarterback spins, fakes a full- 
back dive, and then pitches out to the 
right halfback who bellys back. The 
halfback hits the end with a quick 
pass. 

Diagram 73 shows a spread trap 
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play. The quarterback fakes a pass 
and hands to the fullback who has de- 
layed until the ball is handed to him. 
The right half is a safety valve for a 
pass option. The left guard traps the 
left tackle. All receivers go deep and 
then block back. 

The play shown in Diagram 74 is 
an unusual offensive setup seen in 
South Dakota this past fall. It is a 
split T line, unbalanced, with a 
winged T principle. The ball is 
passed through the quarterback’s legs 


The play shown in Diagram 76 
was used by a New England high 
school team and, incidentally, is the 
same play that Yale used to tie up 
the game with Colgate. Fullback 
dives, pass patterns to the right end, 
and double flankers are used to set 


up the end around play which is: 


shown. 

In the play shown in Diagram 77 
the wingback starts in motion on the 
count of two and the ball is snapped 
on the count of four. The wing- 

















back fakes to the fullback and pitch- 
es to the left halfback who cuts to 
the outside. The wingback may also 
block the defensive tackle and let 
the left tackle take the linebacker. 
Diagram 80 shows a split TF end 
around play, sent to us from Kansas. 
This play should be studied with the 
end around plays shown in Diagrams 
6 and 40. The quarterback moves 
laterally along the line and fakes a 
hand-off to the right halfback before 
giving to the end. This is a good 
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direct to the fullback who fades back 
and throws a long pass to any of three 
receivers. 

A Massachusetts team used the 
split T spread play which is shown 
in Diagram 75 to score a crucial extra 
point. The 1. ft halfback was so far 
back that it seemed almost impossible 
for the center to get the snap to him. 
When the left halfback received the 
snap he drove for the line, faking a 
dive play, stopped and tossed a 
jump pass to the wingback who was 
all alone in the end zone. 











back is behind the fullback by the 
time the snap is made. The quarter- 
back can pitch to the wingback for a 
sweep or hand to either of the driv- 
ing backs for a quickie into the line. 

Diagram 78 shows the fullback 
carrrying in the crisscross play. In 
this instance, however, the play is 
run from an unbalanced line. The 
three crisscross possibilities from the 
balanced line are shown in Diagrams 
44, 46, and 56. 

The play shown in Diagram 79 is 
run from a winged T. The quarter- 
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check play against a defense that re- 
acts with the movement of the of- 
fensive backfield. 

Diagram 81 shows a trap play with 
the center springing the trap on the 
defensive left tackle. The quarterback 
spins faking to the fullback, comes 
on around, and gives to the left half- 
back driving between guard and 
tackle. The right halfback goes wide 
to bait the defensive halfback. 

-In the play shown in Diagram 82 
the quarterback spins, faking a quick- 
ie to the left halfback, fakes a pitch- 
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out to the right halfback, and tosses 
a short pass to the left halfback as he 
clears the line of scrimmage. 

A Missouri coach splits his line and 
sets the left halfback on the wing as 
shown in Diagram 83. The fullback 
goes in motion to the right on two 
counts; the quarterback makes a 
_— pitch to the right halfback for 
the sweep. 

Diagrams 84 and 85 show two buck 
lateral plays run from a split T form- 
ation. In the first play the direct snap 
goes to the fullback who drives for- 
ward, handing to the quarterback 
who pitches to the left halfback who 
swings wide around end. The second 
of these two plays, sent in from New 
York, is a pass play with the quarter- 








back dropping back after receiving 
the hand-off from the fullback and 
in turn throwing a long pass down- 
field to the fullback. The ends cross 
to draw the secondary. 

A Wisconsin coach used the split 
T screen pass which is shown in Dia- 
gram 86 very effectively this past sea- 
son. The quarterback fakes a dive 
play to the right halfback and pitches 
out to the left halfback. The right 
guard and right tackle pull to set up 
the blocking screen; the ends use the 
down and to the right pattern. The 
left guard, left tackle, and center 
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block for two counts and then pull 
left to set up the screen. The quar- 
terback moves over and takes the pass 
behind the three-man screen. 

In the play shown in Diagram 87 
the ends are split very wide. The 
quarterback pitches back to the full- 
back who starts out as though to 
sweep right end. He stops and throws 
a long cross field lateral to the left 
halfback who in turn fakes to run, 
stops, and throws to the right end who 
has crossed to his side. 

In the central Kansas area the split 
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T pass (Diagram 88) off the full- 
back counter play was used with a 
great deal of success. The quarter- 
back fakes first to the right half- 
back on a dive play and then to the 
fullback. Either the right halfback or 
right end receives. . 
Diagram 89 shows a pass play off a 
split T cross buck play. The quarter- 
back fakes to the fullback hitting up 
the middle, and to the right halfback 
hitting to the weak side. The pass is 
thrown to the weak-side wingback 
who runs a down and out pattern. 
Another winged T pass run from 
a split line is shown in Diagram 90. 
The team that used the play ran an 
end run from this formation in the 
previous several series of downs. The 
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a better looking gym floor at lower 
cost. 

Write us today for names of 
pleased users in your area and 
more information. No obligation. 
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quarterback fakes a pitch-out to the 
fullback and throws down and out 
to the left end. 

Diagram 91, received from West 
Virginia, shows the fullback option 
play. The quarterback options the 
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end and then pitches to the fullback. 
The fullback has the option of keep- 
ing or lateraling to the trailing left 
halfback. 














As shown in Diagram 92, a South 
Dakota coach runs his left halfback 
in motion and sets him at point Y. 
The quarterback fakes to the right 
halfback, carries wide, and hands 
back to the left halfback who angles 











in. The right end brush blocks the de- 
fensive end, then lets him in@e@ be 
caught off balance. 

Any number of fullback ride plays 
were sent in and they varied only 
slightly in regard to downfield block- 
ing assignments. The play shown in 
Diagram 93 is unique, however, in 
that it not only options the defensive 
end, but pulls the right guard to trap 
him. 

Diagram 94 shows a fullback trap 
play which should be studied in con- 
junction with the plays shown in Dia- 
grams 58 and 59. In this particular 
play the line is split and the fullback 
cuts back after hitting the offensive 
hole left of center. 

Diagram 95, from Maryland, shows 
a fullback trap play with a flankered 
left halfback. The line is split. This 
play is similar to the one shown in 
Diagram 59, only it will be noticed 
that both guards pull in this variety. 

Diagram 58 showed a_ fullback 
counter run against a seven-man line. 
Diagram 96 shows the counter against 
a six-man line. A Colorado coach sent 
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in the same play, only the right tackle 
took the linebacker on his side, leav- 
ing the other linebacker for the left 
tackle. 

The play shown in Diagram 97 is 
not an option play, but is a definite 
hand-off play to the fullback. This 
play is similar to the one shown in 
Diagram 60, except the right guard 
and right tackle exchange assign- 
ments. The lateral to the trailing left 
halfback is optional. 

Diagram 98 shows a play similar 
to the one shown in Diagram 81, ex- 
cept that in the play shown in Dia- 
gram 98 the weak-side guard instead 
of the center pulls to trap the tackle. 
The fake of the fullback helps to set 
up the trap. The right end and right 
halfback are setting themselves up for 
the pass which is shown in Diagram 
99. 

In the play shown in Diagram 99 
the right end makes a good fake at the 
middle linebacker, and goes on across 
to take a pass from the quarterback. 
For our concluding T formation 














play we present the variation shown 
in Diagram 100. The fullback is 
placed behind and a yard to the right 
or left of the quarterback as the case 
might be. In this particular situation 
he is to the right. The quarterback 
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gives or fakes to the short back who 
works the option to the opposite side 
to which the quarterback moves. 
From there on it is a simple option 





























keep or pitch play. The quarterback 
may fake to the short back and work 
the option himself to the left half- 
back. 

It is our sincere hope that every 
football coach will feel that the time 
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f athletic equipment it gives you a second 
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— machines that make the Raleigh Quality 
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size low cost power roller 
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small rolling jobs. It is also 
quickly and easily converted 
into a Motoraire soil aerat- 
ing machine for use through- 
out the year. 
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design, engineering 
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he has devoted to these 100 plays ha: 
been well spent. For those coaches 
using the T formation it is hoped that 
one or more of these plays may work 
into your offense. For those coaches 
using another formation it is hoped 
that study of these plays will help 
formulate defensive plans; for it must 
be remembered that considerably bet 
ter than half of the schools are using 
some style of T formation. If this fea- 
ture is of value and you wish to see 
it continued annually, please drop us 
a card expressing your wishes or use 
the space assigned on the Coaches 
Ready Reference Service Coupon, 
page 68. Your comments will be ap 
preciated. The Editors. 


Offensive Baseball 


(Continued from page 7) 


To become a reliable pilferer of 
bases the young baseball player must 
be trained in the three essential parts 
of the stolen base. These are: the 
lead-off, the run, and the slide. Of the 
three the lead-off is the most import- 
ant and the most difficult to learn. 
Here is a drill which will improve 
bunting and base-running technique 
while the infield is learning ways to 
defense the bunt and the steal. It 
is especially good for the pitchers be- 
cause it gives them practice in pitch- 
ing from the stretch while holding the 
runner close to the base. They also 
learn the pitch-out under game condi- 
tions and develop the habit of coming 
off the mound in fielding positions. 

After having worked with the pitch- 
ers to improve their stretch motion it 
is a good idea to work into the base- 
running drill, concentrating on tak- 
ing the lead off first. With a batter, 
potential bunter, at the plate, the 
catcher in position, the first baseman 
holding against the runner at first, 
and the second baseman and shortstop 
ready for either the sacrifice gr the 
steal, the pitcher takes his position on 
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ed the high school where he 
now coaches, having received the 
Ross Bedell award in 1940 as the 
outstanding high school athlete in 
the Dallas area. Following three 
years as an army pilot, he grad- 
vated from East Texas State. He 
also assists in football and basket- 
ball. Last spring Stubblefield pre- 
pared two articles for us and this 
is the second of three articles for 
this year. 
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the mound. As the pitcher steps into 
the box, the runner quickly takes his 
lead, two steps and a slide off first. 
The pitcher may throw to first, to the 
plate, step out of the box, or pitch out 
to the catcher. The runner will be 
either stealing or breaking down for 
the sacrifice bunt. If the steal is on, 
the batter is instructed to swing 
through to hold the catcher back and 
make his throw more difficult. The 
pitcher and catcher may use the pitch- 
out to teach the runner how far he 
can safely break off the bag with the 
pitch. If the bunt sign is given, the 
catcher must call out to alert the in- 
field, and then either field the ball, if 
it is bunted, or shout instructions to 
the player who is fielding it. 

This drill is practiced with an um- 
pire to prevent the pitch-out being 
used too often and to give the offense 
a chance to sacrifice and steal. When 
the man-on-first situation has been 
thoroughly covered by all pitchers 
and catchers it may be enlivened by 
placing runners on first and _ sec- 
ond, first and third, second and third, 
or on all bases and using either the 
sacrifice, the steal, or the bunt and 
run to advance them. The defense 
will learn to meet these situations on 
the field with poise and confidence 
and the offense will gain confidence 
in the use of the weapons which make 
it effective. At least once a week a 
30 or 40 minute session of this type 
will greatly strengthen both the of- 
fense and the defense of the team. 

The hit and run is another meth- 
od of advancing or scoring runners. 


| It should be started just like a stolen 


base and if the pitch is good or al- 
most good it should be hit. If the 
pitch is wild or is a pitch-out, the hit 


' and run becomes merely a steal. To 
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avoid the possibility of a pitch-out it 
is good not to use the hit and run on 
the first pitch unless the pitcher has 
been consistently good with his first 
pitch or unless the coach feels that 
he will try to get ahead of the batter 
early. The runner’s part of the play is 
first, to steal the base and, second, 
to take as many extra bases on the en- 
suing play as possible. This play is 
usually used with one of two out and 
is most effective with a good fast base- 
runner on base and a reliable hitter 
at bat. The hitter need only be a boy 
who gets some wood on the ball often. 
When the defense sliifts as a result of 
the threat of the steal some balls will 
be allowed to go through for safe hits 
that might otherwise have been 
caught. 

When he has succeeded in getting 
a base-runner to second or third the 
coach may sit and wait for a base hit 


to score the run for him or he may 
use some play on which he has drilled 
his team to score the run. As we said 
before, if it is early in the game the 
coach may choose to let the batters 
hit away, hoping to score several runs 
rather than only one. However, if the 
inning is late in the game and the 
score close or the pitching very good, 
the coach may decide to score the 
runs which he has on base rather than 
risk leaving them stranded while wait- 
ing for a base hit. 


Scoring the Run 


Three methods, other than the base 
hit, are commonly used to score run- 
ners from third base. These are: the 
safety squeeze, the suicide squeeze, 
and the steal. 

The safety squeeze is very similar 
to the sacrifice of the runner from 
first to second in that the runner 
breaks down the line with the pitch 
but does not commit himself com- 
pletely until the ball has been bunted. 
Only very alert fielding can prevent 
a score. 

The suicide squeeze is so-called be- 
cause the runner breaks for home 
with the wind-up just as if he were 
stealing. As the pitch comes in, the bat- 
ter must get the ball on the ground in 
fair territory. If the ball is bunted 
on the ground fairly, there is no way 
the runner can be caught at home. 
The danger, of course, is that the bat- 
ter will miss the ball or pop it up. 

Few high school coaches use the 
steal of home to score runs. If the 
base-runner on third is fast and has 
been coached as to how he should 
take his lead and make his break to 
the plate, the play has an excellent 
chance of being successful. Against 
inexperienced high school pitchers, 
if proper care is taken in execution, 
the successes will outnumber the fail- 
ures. 

The steal should be set up by a 
strong fake down the baseline on the 
first pitch. The batter will help to 
mask the runner’s move if he will 
move forward in the box directly in 
the catcher’s line of vision as the pitch 
is started. He may not interfere, but 
he may remain in the box until the 
pitch has crossed home plate. Some 
coaches even instruct the batters to 
swing through at the pitch in order 
to hold the catcher in place until 
the last moment. The runner must 
come down the line, full speed all 
the way, hitting the dirt well in front 
of the plate. 

Another situation for which the 
coach must prepare plays is the 
double steal setup with runners at 
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More universities, colleges, high 


schools, and track clubs use Cham- 


p on Track Uniforms because they are 


high in quality, moderate in price, 


leg wearing and good looking. 


Champacraft and Aridye processing 


add to these many advantages. 











































































































WARM-UPS 


Made of Rayoline. Knit rayon outside for ap- 
pearance and wear, lined with strong ye knit 
cotton fabric for bulk and warmth. Processes 
perfectly. 
376 Warm up Shirt. Double thick Rayoline with 
solid color ribbed Durene knit trim. All colors 
and combinations to order. 08 S-M-L,. 
PC Ciastes+cnbinissenecanee epee $3.85 
376/TP Warm Up Pant. To ‘au 376. Cord 
waist and elastic retin’ All colors to order. 
SE WEE iccnssescensesgsanens Each $4.25 
Extras on 376/TP ... Zipper Bottoms, 3 

GRE. ov cvccccsccecesecessescoees occcesece 

PRICES INCLUDE PROCESSED DESIGN LN 
1 COLOR ON I SIDE 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TRACK JERSEYS 


76 Sleeveless. Lustrous rayon with | back, 
All colors to order. Sizes 34-44.. z. $14. 
A76 White Only. Rapen ¥ ay eters 88 tose 
Complete with 2 color Aridye Dingoes! xe stripe. 
To order only. Sizes 34-44....... 
EXTRA—Aridye Processed Letters or estes 
On R76, 1 GES GOP is 6600ss00ccees Doz. $2.40 
78QS White Only. Quarter Sleeve Jersey. Full 
cut, premium quality knit cotton. In stock for 
immediate delivery. Sizes S-M-L....Doz. $8.4 
84QS Quarter Sleeve Jersey in Colors. These 
colors in stock for immediate delivery: Royal, 
Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Kelly, Dark Green, 
Gray, Purple, Old Gold, _ Sizes 
Gls cis adcscccteecdictesiees --Doz. $9. 
PRICES INCLUDE PROCESSED DESIGN IN 
1 COLOR ON 1 SIDE 


SOX SUPPORTERS 


1000 Elastic Top. Light 
weight cotton. Sizes, 10- i‘ 
Do: 2.1 


LET Elastic Top. Medium 
_ weight cotton. Sizes 10- 13. 
Doz $3. 


eee eee eeeeeeneee 





3 Heavy weight cotton. Nylon sclateeged toe poe 


OS _ | eer z. $4.50 
K Medium weight cotton. Nylon TE eset toe 
and heel. Sizes 9-13....ccccccccees Doz. $4.00 


R Heavy weight. Wool, nylon, cotton, rayon con- 
struction. Colored toe stripe for size identifica- 


ey. rere Doz. $5.25 
100 All new construction. 50% nylon, 50‘ 
WOOL, Sizes 9-13... cccccccccaccccs Doz. $6. 40 


#8 Supporter. 3” Elastic 
web waist. Deluxe. S-M-L. 
t-82 Bites ccdeue $6.50 Doz. 
Over 12 Doz....$6.25/Doz. 
In Bulk Doz..... $6.00 Doz. 
#59 1” Elastic web waist. 
Mesh pouch. Sizes S-M-L. 
Doz 6.00 


Tee ee eee eee eee eee 
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TRACK PANTS 


KEJ White Only. Blastic 1%" tri igte, of stitched 
boxer waist. Full cut, 4 lane Mae —— _ 
ton twill. In i. for lanes e del: 

XS (24-26) S (28-30) M (32- 34) 1% Geass) 
ps SS RR ee: Doz. $7,’ 
KE/8 Full cut, 4 piece Track Pant in colors, 
“Sanforized” cotton, fast colors. Elastic 144” 
triple stitched boxer waist. These colors dn 
stock for immediate delivery: Navy, Royal, Scar- 
let, Maroon, Kelly, Dark Green, Gray, ‘Gold, 
Black. Sizes XS-S-M-L-XL. Plain... Doz. $9 
KE/4 Full cut, elastic 114” triple stitched boxer 
waist in lightweight lustrous celanese satin. 
White and these colors only to order: Royal, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Kelly, Gold, Purple. Sizes 
SUG Peas dadesancccesacests Doz. $18.60 
KE/3 Full cut, 4 piece celanese “Playtwill” satin. 
All athletic colors to order. In all sizes. 
EG LOPS ES A Doz. $18.00 
XTRAS ON PANTS: Split Sides, per pair, 10¢; 
ide Striping (Single Stripe), per pair, 20c; 
ide Striping (Double Stripe), per pair, 40c; 
Bottom Striping, per pair, 25c. 

Processed design on pant....... «--Doz. $1.80 








SWEAT-SUITS 


$$/G Sweat Shirt. Silver Gray. Heavy weight 24 
gauge fine tight knit. Full cut. Heavy cee 
neck, cuffs, bottom. Sizes 30-46...Doz. $24.90 
ss/om As above. Color: Gunmetal Gray. Sizes 
Bs 0 cacddoneceecenccesooneses Doz. $24.90 
oom Sweat Pant. Silver Gray. To match SS/G. 
Heavy weight. Rib top, drawstring waist. Elastic 
bottom. Sizes XS-S-M-L.......... Doz. $26. 


Cee eee eee eeseeeseeseses 


2000 Geter Shirt in colors. Royal yoy o~ 
roon, Scarlet, Navy, Dark Green. Sizes 36-46. 
Z. 


2000/TP Sweat Pants in colors. To match 2000. 
Cord waist, rib top, elastic bottoms. Sizes S-M-L. 
WR as bucsveberierwussGeatee teas $27.60 


PRICES INCLUDE PROCESSED DESIGN IN 
1 COLOR ON 1 SIDE 


DIRECT— Manufacturers 
Yarn to Finished Procluct 














first and third. There are probably 
more possibilities which may be ex 
ploited with this arrangement than 
with any other. In high school base 


Tei ball, with men on first and third, it 


is sound theory always to plan a play 


WARM-UP "°°". 23° er’ 


There are three or four different 


THAT ways to execute the double steal. The 


coach may choose to send only the 


Wink HH man on first down to second, with 
the runner at third playing it safe. 
He may send the man on first down 


GAME | (Continued on page 66) 
CULES ACETATE SATIN High Jump 
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Warm-Up Jackets 


straddle mark in 1936, five men, 
Walker, Steers, Stewart, Davis, and 
Shelton, have jumped 6 feet, 10 in- 
these winning warm-up jackets that ches or better outdoors; of these only 
Steers and Shelton used the straddle. 
: < The only thing these facts tend to 
economically . . . keep them in prove is that while many of us feel 
tip-top shape. the greatest potential lies with the 

straddle styles, we must not overlook 
the facts concerning the Western roll. 
If there has been criticism of the 
ARTHUR KAHN CO., Inc. Western roll style by students of high 
444 Fourth Avenue °* New York 16 jumping, it is simply that the ortho- 
dox Western requires a man to have 
a higher center of gravity to clear a 


i height th ould | 
Get the BEST for Your Pool and Gym! | Sr cr'iei iturin isi 
)\ 


Chalk up extra points for 


top your team handsomely, 





using a straddle style. 

The problem is not quite that 
simple, however. With the less effi- 
cient crossbar clearance of the West- 
ern roll, we usually find more power- 
ful and effective take-offs. Converse- 


amie oh, « Improved One-Meter Diving Outfit : = ssbar ; 
by RECREATION meets all official ly, with the efficient crossbar clear 





regulations, is streamlined to save ance of the straddle styles, we invar- 
vaeshle walkway space, has grace- iably find a multitude of take-off 
ful hand rails and non-slip tread for problems. The real question, then, is: 


am pe ped ee by does the Western roll take-off com- 
ders, cleaning equipment, racing pensate for the form deficiency, and 
lanes, etc. does straddling the bar give a man a 
real advantage even though his take- 
off cannot be 100 per cent sound? 
Albritton, Steers, and Shelton cast 
the vote with the straddle, while 
Johnson, Walker, and Davis make : 
the Western clearance look appealing. 
ieee Deiat Ge nn One of the most significant devel- 

Bas “ty < opments in Western roll high jump- 
courage tumbling stunts and diving form prac- re has been the departure , wy J . 





























For pool sanitation you can afford sev- tice. Frame is adjustable to compensate for ; : 
eral of these yy A. soft stretch in canvas. Spiral springs. Shockproof! long established style of rolling over 
rubber, circular foot baths. Molded in A leading value in its field. the bar, from a fine layout position 
one piece, thoroughly vulcanized. the P / 
r <—cSenen to a jump where the athlete attempts 
The Best i | RECREATION EQUIPMENT Corp. to wrap around the bar for more effi- 
e ot n Equipment Dept. she W. 8th St. cient clearance. Today, therefore, we 
Means vings... Buy seer see the same trend in Western roll 
| Please send me FREE catalog jumping that we have found in strad- 
5 ame dle jumping. The style has simply 
| Address. broken into two distinct forms, with 
| City State the technique, objective, and mental 
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“The Surest Shooting — 


Smoothest Handling Basketball 


is the yor 620" 


1953 unanimous All-American from the University of 
Washington, 1953 Basketball Player of the Year, and 
best of the hook shot artists says, “I know from actual 
playing experience that the Voit XB20 Basketball gives the best 
grip and finger-tip control. It has extra ‘feel’ and doesn’t get 
slippery, even in the crucial moments of a game. | recommend the 
XB20. It’s just what Voit says it is—America’s finest basketball.” 










4q THE VolT xB20 
Recognized in the rule books for 
official high school, jr. college, 
college, and AAU play upon mu- 
tual consent of competing teams. 


THE VOIT CB2 > 
Official in weight, size and per 
formance. The longest wearing bas- 
ketball for rough indoor practice or 
outdoor play on any surface. 


NEW VOIT ’54 LINE 
sets advanced new standards for the field! 
Appearance and Feel” Players Prefer! 
Official Performance for Life! 
Plus 34% Longer Life Than Ever Before! 


HOW anmon-nev Plus Super-Butyl, 


Reinforced Fabric and Leakproof Bladder e 
UNI-POLAR CONSTRUCTION. Double Seal, Self-Lubri- 


VEON RUBBER COVER cating, Lifetime Valve « 
and COMPLETELY NEW Exclusive Protector-Kote 
MOLD DESIGN. Cover Coating , 


Bo Heb Hebe 
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ASK YOUR VOIT DEALER ABOUT THESE ‘‘YEARS AHEAD” BALLS 
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x Rose Bowl Game! 
: Colorful! Attractive! 















Style AG Jersey styled with self 
material insert at top of sleeves. 
Can be had with 3/4” Ribett 
braid through center of insert 
for added color. Outstanding 
design in school color combi- 
nations that have met with in- 
stant success everywhere. Jer- 
seys are available in a com- 
plete choice of fabrics. 


Write for Complete Information 





FOOTBALL JERSEYS 


As Seen on TV in the 








alog available on request. 





FREE! ver cieing cor. 
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BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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COMPLETE PROTECTION AGAINST 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 





at moderate cost! 


IMPROVED 
ALTA-CO POWDER 


Refinements and improvements in es- 
sential ingredients and _ production 
methods make Dolge’s famed ALTA-CO 
more quickly soluble, more agreeable 
generally and better to handle. Dissolved 
economically in water for the all-im- 
portant foot bath, ALTA-CO kills in less 
than a minute all different species of 
fungi commonly found in Athlete’s Foot. 
Non-irritating; harmless to towels. 


ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 


For dusting feet after shower or other 
exposure to moisture. 


H.D. FUNGICIDE FLOOR WASH 


Diluted 1 to 300 in water, this powerful 
wash provides additional protection 
against Athlete’s Foot on surfaces where 
fungi are commonly found. 


Ask your DOLGE SERVICE MAN about 
money-saving offer on the DOLGE FOOT 
TUB. 





FREE SANITARY SURVEY 
OF YOUR PREMISES 
SEE YOUR DOLGE SERVICE MAN 
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DOW-METAL CROSSBARS 


Now more popular than ever 
e Official e Long Lasting 
e Less Sag « Uniform e Safe 
14 ft. approximate weight, 2.3 Ibs. ...... $6.50 
16 ft. approximate weight, 2.6 lbs. ...... $7.25 


50 cents per bar higher west of the Rockies 
Transportation charges extra 


COMBINATION STANDARDS 
FOR POLE VAULT AND HIGH JUMP 


Light, easy to handle, simple to adjust 
Only $78 per set 
Dealers throughout the country 


THE K & P ATHLETIC CO. 
1115 Jerome St. Midland, Mich. 

















NOW A STRONGER, HEALTHIER 
TURF AT LESS COST 


MICHIGAN PEAT 


L BUILDER 
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9AN PEAT, INC., 267 5 Ave.,N Y. 16 





approach being quite different. On 
the one hand, we have the orthodox 
Western roll with its horizontal lay- 
out and three-point landing on the 
jumper’s hands and take-off foot. On 
the other hand, we have the dive 
Western roll where the jumper’s head 
leads the jump from take-off to land- 
ing. While many of our best jumpers 
continue to use the orthodox Western 
such as Eddleman who was a member 
of the 1948 Olympic team, and Bet- 
ton who was on the 1952 Olympic 
team, it is significant that many of 
our recent national champions like 
Walter, Mead, and Davis have em- 
ployed the dive Western. 

It seems much more practical for 
the high school and beginning college 
jumper to learn the orthodox West- 
ern roll first. The sound take-off and 
relatively simple features of the style 
usually provide the average jumper 
with a basic form which enables him 
to be consistent and reasonably effi 
cient. The fact that recent advanced 
jumpers like Walter Davis and Milt 
Mead have consciously incorporated 
an extreme dive into their Western 
roll makes it necessary to investigate 
the diving Western roll. 

The prevalent techniques concern- 
ing approach and lead leg action were 
pointed out in the first part of this ar 
ticle which appeared in the February 
issue and dealt with straddle styles. 
Most Western roll jumpers follow the 
same pattern and in these phases the 
styles are often identical. In foot 
plant, take-off, and crossbar clear- 
ance the Western jumpers present an 
entirely different picture than do the 
straddle jumpers. 

For that reason, we will not repeat 
all of the opinions expressed concern- 
ing jumpers’ approach and free leg 
kick, save to say that there is a great 
deal of variation in speed and angle 
of approach, extent of acceleration, 
and in the extent that the lead leg is 
used. But some comments and com- 
parisons are in order concerning the 
following phases: 1) The run. 2) Foot 
plant. 3) Kick. 4) Take-off. 5) Bar 
clearance. 


The Run 


Between Bill Stewart, who ran at 
the bar like a sprinter and covered 14 
feet from take-off to landing, and 
Mel Walker, who sauntered up, there 
are a host of jumpers like Walt Davis 
who use moderate speed and accelera- 
tion in the run. The angle of ap- 
proach and length of the run also 
varies considerably in Western roll 
jumpers. Many men have found that 
a sharp angle of approach allows them 
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to take off closer to the bar, but by 
the same token, the hazard of the 
jump is often increased as they travel 
along the bar longer during clearance. 
The most popular, and in most cases 
practical, Western roll angle is about 
40° or 45° to the bar. The length 
of run most widely used is six or seven 
strides to the bar, with the last three 
strides slightly faster and thus long- 
er. Only one check mark is necessary, 
and that is at the start of the run. 
More than one check mark often dis- 
tracts the jumper during his run up, 
and will force him to put his head 
down rather than up where it should 
be just before take-off. 


Foot Plant 


For years Western roll jumpers 
have been taught to plant their feet 





N the first part of Don Canham’s 

masterful article which appeared 
last month he discussed straddle 
styles in the high jump. Don him- 
self was a high jumper, being 
NCAA champion in 1940. Since 
taking over as head coach at Mich- 
igan in 1949 Canham has had 
seven jumpers who have done bet- 
ter than 6’4”. He has authored 
three books on track and cross 
country which have been published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co. 

















in line with their run. That sound ad- 
vice still holds true for men who 
jump the orthodox Western roll as 
used by Osborn, Marty, Betton, and 
others. Yet, Davis and Mead, two 
current dive jumpers, plant the take- 
off foot off the line of the run toward 
the bar, a plant similar to the straddle 
jumper’s. This plant of the take-off 
foot, of course, is compensating action 
for the lean into the bar that dive 
jumpers show at the take-off as they 
lead their bodies with their hands 
first. By turning the take-off foot 
slightly to the left, they insure their 
body weight traveling over their toes 
as they turn in and forward at the 
take-off in anticipation of the dive 
which is the basis of their keeping a 
low center of gravity. 


Kick 


The semi-straight kick of the lead 
leg is the most widely used. However, 
Mel Walker had wonderful success 
with the very straight lead leg, and 
others like Mead have become cham- 
pions through the use of an extremely 
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TABLE STANDS 


More Comfort, Easier Of Access 


Hussey’s Model 8 patented portable steel grandstands have all the advan- 
tages which have made the original Model 6 bleachers leaders in the field 
of portable seating, and combines with these advantages the comfort and 
accessibility of modern grandstand construction. 


Model 8 has more room between the rows, the foot boards are wider and 
placed above the stringers, thus eliminating the need for stepping over them 
and the danger of tripping. 

Model 8 and Model 6 both have patented features which cannot be dupli- 
cated by any other manufacturer. They can be erected and taken down 
more easily and more quickly, and stored in smaller space than any other 
stand on the market. No skilled help is required. The same stand can be 
used indoors and out. Six, 10 and 15 tier 12 foot sections in stock. Other 
sizes to order. Additional sections of the same model can be added as 
needed. 

Hussey seating engineers will be glad to discuss your seating problem with 
you without cost or obligation. 


GUARANTEE 


We absolutely guarantee to replace without charge, other than 
for transportation, any Hussey product which, within a period 
of 5 years, wears out or proves unsatisfactory. 


FREE catalogs and complete information on request. Write today! 


4, 
Ironworkers fussy) Since 1835 


HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 


544 Railroad Avenue 


Also manufacturers of — Diving Boards, Floats, Piers, Water Sports 
Equipment, Flag Poles, Fire Escapes and Miscellaneous Iron. 


No. Berwick, Maine 
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bent lead leg. The pendulum action 
of a semi-straight leg simply offers 
more upward thrust when it is prop 
erly used than does a bent knee. 

As in straddle jumping, the ideal 
kick is usually along rather than over 
the center of the bar. This type of 
kick allows the jumper to work closet 
to the bar, and offers the possibility of 
a more vertical jump. Also, it tends to 
pull the jumper up over his take-off 
foot. 


Take-Off 


One of the strongest features of the 
orthodox Western roll is the vertical 
take-off with the center of gravity 
moving directly up over the take-off 
foot. While this take-off is difficult in 
the straddle styles, because the jump- 
ers turn early for position, it is com- 
paratively simple in a Western roll 
where the jumper is not trying to lead 
the jump with his head. When a 
jumper is diving, his take-off prob- 
lems become the same as those of the 
straddle jumpers. 

The basic reason that orthodox 
Western roll jumpers most often dis- 
play a vertical, and thus the most effi- 
cient and powerful take-off, is that by 
clearing the bar on their sides it is 
anatomically possible for them to 
jump up first before making the quar- 
ter turn to the layout position. Strad- 
dle jumpers, however, face another 
problem, since it is just not anatomi- 
cally possible for them to use the 
powerful vertical take-off of the West- 
ern roll, and then make a half turn 
over onto their stomachs. Thus, the 
orthodox Western roll exponents 
have been quite successful because 
then can, and do, employ the most 
powerful, efficient take-offs yet de- 
vised. 

A slightly different picture, how- 
ever, is presented by dive Western roll 
jumpers. Since the theory behind 
the jump is keeping a low center of 
gravity, the jumper’s head and should- 
ers are not driven as high as possible, 
because they must drop on the far side 
of the bar before his hips have 
reached their maximum height. For 
this reason, the jumper leads the 
jump almost head first, and while the 
center of gravity may be over the 
foot, a vertical take-off is not ac- 
complished and some loss of power 
is the result. Dive jumpers, however, 
feel that the power loss is more than 
compensated for by the wrapping 
around the bar that leaning in and 
diving enables them to do. 

The orthodox Western roll jumper 
usually works closer to the bar at 
take-off than does the dive jumper, 
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thanks to his take-off efficiency. Most 
sound orthodox Western jumpers take 
off about 36 inches from the bar, 
while dive jumpers, almost without 
exception, due to their premature 
layouts, take off four feet or more 
from the bar. 


Bar Clearance 


Harold Osborn and a very few 
others were so efficient at controlling 
their jumps that they could clear the 
bar almost on their backs. The great 
majority of orthodox jumpers, how- 
ever, if they ran from the left, would 
clear the bar on their left sides with 
their left hips being constantly the 
low point, thus the limiting factor in 
the form on top of the bar. Dive West- 
ern roll jumpers, by starting their 


heads and shoulders down early, have. 


pitched their low hips up so quickly 
that the clearance problem with them 
is no longer their hips. Walter Davis, 
for instance, almost never displaces 
the bar with his hip. He is much more 
apt to displace the bar with his inside 
knee or his chest as he turns too 
quickly. His hip is usually his highest 
point of clearance. 

In landing, as the illustrations of 
Mead show, the dive jumper breaks 
the fall with his hands. 

In conclusion, it should be men- 
tioned that many successful dive 
jumpers are tall like Walker, Mead, 
and Davis. Their body mechanics are 
thus usually less efficient than those 
of the boy of average height, and the 
form they have used may have been 
born of necessity. Yet, several small 
men have used and are now employ- 
ing the Western roll with a dive. It is 
not a perfect form by any means; yet 
it has features that are interesting to 
contemplate, and possibly it will be 
the form used by the first seven foot 
jumpers. 


Singles Balancing 


(Continued from page 14) 


Handstand on skates. This stunt is 
shown in Illustration 4. The per- 
former should hold his body in an 
underbalanced position, legs apart, 


and arms bent. For safety’s sake, . 


while learning, a safety belt should be 
used. 

The L handstand. From the hand- 
stand position (Illustration 5) the 
performer should lower his extended 
legs until they are at right angles to 
his trunk. As he lowers his legs he 
should carry his hips backward slight- 
ly over his head and also carry his 
shoulders forward. After his legs 
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nave been lowered, he should tuck 
his head between his arms and look 
up at his feet. It will be noticed in 
the illustration that the performer’s 
hips are directly over his head and his 
arms are angled forward. This stunt 
was poorly executed inasmuch as the 
performer’s legs are not at right 
angles to his body and his head should 
have been tucked under farther. 

Straight handstand. Illustration 6 
shows this stunt. From the hand- 
stand position the performer should 
bring his legs forward and his hips 
backward to remove the arch in his 
back. This action should be executed 
slowly and carefully in order to main- 
tain balance. Then the performer’s 
head is tucked in between his arms. 
Since an overbalance is more easily 
controlled than an underbalance, the 
pressure should be felt principally on 
his fingers rather than on the heels 
of his hands. 

Handwalk down steps. From the 
hand balance position (Illustration 7) 
the performer should overbalance 
slightly, bend his arms, and step 
down. Then his other arm should be 
brought alongside the first. The 
process should be repeated in order 
that the performer may go all the 
way down. 





Handwalk up steps. This stunt is 
shown in Illustration 8. The steps us- 


ed for this picture are too high to use 
in learning the stunt. It should be 
learned on steps only 4 to 6 inches 
high. In the hand balance position 
the performer should overbalance and 
move one hand to the next step. Then 
he should shift his body weight over 
his forward arm and support it mo- 
mentarily on his bent arm while he 
brings up his upper arm. Finally, both 
arms should be extended to complete 
the move up one step. This procedure 
is repeated to move farther up the 
steps. 

Bounce down steps. In the hand- 
stand the performer should overbal- 
ance slightly, bend his legs, lean for- 
ward, and as he extends his legs sud- 
denly, bounce to the next step (Illus- 
tration 9). Upon landing on the next 
lower step his arms should be bent 
slightly to take up the shock of land- 
ing. 

One hand balance. This stunt is 
shown in Illustration 10. During the 
learning stage the performer should 
keep his legs separated as is shown. 
Later the stunt should be learned with 
his legs held together or crossed. It 
will be noticed that the supporting 
arm is perpendicular. A common 
mistake is for the performer to lean 
his supporting arm sideward. The 
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HIS is the third and concluding 

article in the series on singles 
balancing. In the three articles 
Jim Baley progressed from elemen- 
tary singles balancing to the diffi- 
cult stunts which he describes in 
this article. A similar series on 
triples balancing appeared two 
years ago. Baley is a graduate 
of Illinois and he coached at Duke 
before completing work for his doc- 
vor’s degree at Ohio State in 1949. 
He has been on the staff at Ohio 
Wesleyan since that time. 











shoulder of the supporting arm should 
alwavs be held directly over the hand, 
whik the body leans sideward from 
the shuulder. If a performer is doing 
the hasdstand on his right arm, he 
shoul@ sift his left shoulder and push 
his rixnt shoulder slightly inward so 
that the clavicle and the scapulae 
form ¢ ‘triangle which rests on its 
peirt on the humerus. It will be ne- 
ce@s.ucy to spend many hours practic- 
ing in order to master this stunt. 

Handstand on chairs and Coca Cola 
bottles. Yllustration 11 shows the 
stunt. This stunt is not as difficult as 
it appears, providing the performer 
is able to press up into a steady hand 
balance. First, the stunt should be 
learned without the bottles. The per- 
former should stand on the lower 
chair and press up on the backs of 
the chairs. When that much of the 
stunt has been mastered the bottles 
should be placed under the chairs and 
the performer should go ahead. The 
chairs should be sturdy and have 
straight backs. 
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| halfback cannot cover No. 11 


| sive standpoint, 


Cockeyed T 


(Continued from page 11) 


The pattern shown in Diagram 15 
was extremely effective, especially 
during the years in which our ground 
attack utilized a great deal of full 
back to tailback spinning. Michigan 
has used this play for years. When us 
ing this pattern the fullback must 
make a good fake to hold the line 
backer. The safety and left defensive 
and 
No. 1 effectively. One of these men 
will be open almost all of the time 





DIAG. 15 














The running pass which is shown 
in Diagram 16 is one of the hardest 
plays to stop in football. It is not 
necessary for the left halfback to be a 
great passer in order to make this play 
successful. He must, however, believe 
that a good running fake is extremely 
important. We have often said that 
the only defense for this play is a 
strong side defensive end who is a 
better man than the offensive full- 
back. In other words, from an offen- 
a coach should be 
sure that his fullback puts a fairly 
decent block on that end. On this 
play we have told our left halfback to 
run with the ball any time he feels 
he can make four or five yards. 

Although it is not strictly cockeyed 
T, the semi-spread setup which is 
shown in Diagram 17, and from which 


| we gained a great deal of ground and 





DIAG. |6 
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DIAG. 17 














had lots of fun, may be of interest. 
Since we could also run many of our 
ground plays from this formation, it 
placed a burden on the defense. When 
the defense stayed back on the pass, 
which is shown in the diagram, we 
threw quickly to No. 3 who stood sta- 
tionary. 

Since we are no longer coaching, 
coaches can rest assured that the ma- 
terial which comprises this article is 
legitimate and battle-tested. We hope 
that this commentary will aid the 
young coach who is undecided as to 
what to use. 


Eating Habits 
(Continued from page 20) 


880 Yards. I follow a diet of reg- 
ular basic foods which I use in every- 
day life. My pre-competition meal 
consists of beefsteak, toast, and tea 
with plenty of sugar. 

440 Yards. My diet consists of three 
good meals a day, but I do not be- 
lieve in eating sweets and pastries. 
On the day of competition I have a 
normal early breakfast, then a light 
lunch, usually lean steak, baked po- 
tato, and fruit juice. 

Distance. I try to concentrate on 
meat, fruit, vegetables, and milk. My 
pre-race meal consists of the same diet 
in about half-quantity. 

Distance. I use a normal diet with 


jJemphasis on proteins (meat without 


the potatoes). On the day of com- 
petition I have beef or eggs but eat 
lightly. 

Distance. I observe no special diet 
but try to use common sense in eat- 
ing. I do not use coffee. When I 
run I eat the same food as on any 
other day. The last meal before my 
race — four or five hours before — 
consists of tea and toast. 


Diets of Athletes From Other Nations 


High Jump. I observe no diet; 
however, on the day of competition 








I eat a quantity of meat. 














High Jump. 1 eat the same food 
during the training season but dis 
continue snacks between meals. For 
afternoon competition I prefer a sub 
stantial breakfast and little or no 
lunch. 

Long Jump. I never follow a diet 
When jumping I eat only vegetables 
and meat in small amounts. 

Long Jump. My diet consists of a 
variety of foods, especially food rich 
in vitamins B and C, and albumin. 
I have a light meal three to five hours 
before competition, preferably vege 
tarian food. 

400 Meter Hurdles. I observe no 
special diet. On the day of competi- 
tion I eat normal amounts of food 
but my last meal is eaten three hours 
before competition. 

Shot Put. My diet consists pri- 
marily of foods high in protein value. 
I eat very few potatoes and little 
bread. When putting the shot in 
competition I eat nothing at all until 
after the meet with the exception of 
coffee early in the morning. 

800 Meters. A typical breakfast 
would consist of grapefruit, corn 
flakes, bacon and eggs, potatoes, to- 
matoes, two cups of tea, marmalade 
or jam, and bread and butter. For 
lunch it might be soup, fish or meat 
with cooked vegetables, potatoes (lots 
of them), sweet pudding, and a small 
cup of coffee. For supper I like a 
glass of milk or Ovaltine with apple 
pie and fancy cakes. On the morning 
of the meet I have a good breakfast, 
as usual, with milk instead of tea. My 
pre-race meal at lunch time consists 
of steamed fish with toast, a small 
amount of potatoes, and a milk pud- 
ding. 

800 Meters. I eat regular Danish 
food. When running I have a light 
meal which is eaten four hours before 
competition. It consists of vegetables, 
fish, and possibly a very small por- 
tion of meat. 

Distance. I have found milk and 
corn food my best training diet. When 
running I eat one plate of porridge 
and drink one glass of milk. 

Pole Vault. During the training 
season I eat meat if I can get it. On 
the day of competition I eat 570 grams 
of boiled rice and some fruit. 

Hop, Step, and Jump. My train- 
ing diet consists of beef, eggs, and 
Japanese buns. Before competing | 
eat from one to three eggs, 730 grams 
of boiled rice, and 225 grams of fish. 

Distance. I use an ordinary home 
diet, avoiding fat and fried foods. 
When competing I eat any kind of 
porridge, two eggs, and some fruit. 

Distance. I eat plenty of fresh 
fruits, vegetables, milk, and our ra- 
tion of meat, also honey, cheese, and 
nuts. Before running I eat carbo 
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grams. Coaches say: ‘The 
best football book on the mar- 
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introduction to football funda- 
mentals—presentation in  out- 
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$3.85. (also ideal as a text- 
book.) 
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| usual, and boiled chicken. 


| average amount of meat. 
When competing my | 








and glucoses, consisting | 
mainly of bread, potatoes, barley, su- 
gar, and honey. 

Distance. 1 eat anything within 

son. When competing I have a 
normal breakfast of bacon and eggs 
and coffee. 
of a small piece of lean meat and 
green vegetables. 

Distance. In my country we eat all 
we can get. I do not follow fads, but 
prefer meat and country food in gen- 
eral. When I run a race I have a 
large grill type breakfast at about 
10:30 in the morning and then noth- 
ing until after the meet. 

Distance. I eat no special food. 
On the day of competition my break- 
fast consists of porridge, eggs and 
bacon. I have a light lunch of chick- 
en and two vegetables but no bever- 
age. 

Marathon. 





HESTER STACKHOUSE is a 

graduate of Central Michigan 
College, and after twelve years of 
coaching in Ohio, New York, and 
Michigan high schools, he served 
for six years as assistant track 
coach at Michigan. After a term 
at Lincoln University in Pennsyl- 
vania, he served for a number of 
years as athletic director, football 
coach, and track coach at Willa- 
mette University. Following a year 
of graduate work at Stanford he 
returned to the East last fall to 
accept his present position. 











On the 
day I run I have usually been eating 
a Korean meal. 

200 Meters. My meals are natural 
and light. When running I prefer to 
eat a breakfast with tomato salad. I 
do not eat heavily. 

5000 Meters. I train on plenty of 


My light lunch consists | 


I eat Korean food, as | 


vegetables, fruit, and milk with an | 


I am very 
fond of liver. 
breakfast consists of oatmeal and eggs. 
Lunch, which is eaten three to four 
hours before the race, consists of a 
small amount of potatoes and meat 
(no vegetables) and a custard made 
of eggs and stewed fruit. 

The evaluation of the data relative 
to the eating habits and preferences 
of these great athletes was one of the 
most interesting parts of the study. 
Because of the universal discussion 
which goes on and on about proper 
diet, additional space will be devoted 
to a summation. 

The first fact which looms from 
the fluctuating answers is that good 
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Beloit, Wisconsin 

















@ Baseball's newest hit... 
The Pi-mac all-aluminum 


PORTABLE 









SIZE OPEN 20% x 30 x 24% 
SIZE FOLDED 20’. x 30x 9 


eEASY TO CARRY eDURABLE 
eRUST PROOF ePORTABLE 
e NON-CORROSIVE 


The smallest player in any league can 
carry this lightweight 142 pound bat 
rack with finger tip control operations. 
It protects your bats and offers safety 


for your players 


information write 


PI-MAC SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


Oakview Ave Farmingdale, L. 1., New York 
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athletes eat a wide assortment of 
foods. This is inevitable when one 
stops to realize that the various parts 
of the world have different foods at 
hand. 

It is perfectly natural for a person 
to come to believe in the foods which 
he has eaten since childhood. Like- 
wise, the coaches in a given country 
grew up with a belief in the tradition 
of certain foods of their nation as be- 
ing good or bad for training diets. 

At this point it might be well to 
raise a big question. Should the fact 
that the most successful athletes fol- 
low certain food habits be accepted 
as proof of the rightness of these hab- 
its or should these habits be consid- 
ered merely as the enslavement of the 
athletes to the traditional teaching of 
the coaches who are mimicking the 
beliefs of the coaches before them? 

It may be that athletic training and 
conditioning, even on the high level 
of today, is still in the dark ages as 
far as proper food, techniques, and 
training procedures are concerned. To 
the true scientist this potential doubt 
must be kept in the back of his mind 
at all times. 

Notice that the traditional toast 
and tea pre-meet menu of so many 
coaches was challenged in some cases. 
Some successful athletes ate heavily; 
others ate nothing before competi- 
tion. To some the lean steak at 11 
o'clock was the absolute. To many 
Europeans, porridge was the ideal 
pre-competition food. While most 
Americans favored the meat menu, 
there were those who advocated the 
vegetarian diet. 

Honey seemed to be in great favor. 


There was an almost universal agree- | 


ment on eating at least three hours 
before competition. Only a few ath- 
letes failed to caution about overeat- 
ing before strenuous effort. Strange- 
ly enough to the American way of 
thinking, one of the advocates of total 
fasting on the day of competition was 
a shot putter. In the United States, 
if any athlete should eat heartily it 
is the weight man. 

Almost without exception the ath- 
letes favored normal foods for day to 
day consumption and were in com- 
plete agreement on the importance of 
regularity of meals. 

This widespread difference of opin- 
ion suggests certain facts. The truth 
about food energy is not sufficiently 
known from a tested scientific point 
of view, or if it is, it has not been 
spread to the far areas of the world. 
Perhaps this is one of our most fertile 
fields for athletic study. Then the 
question comes up, how important is 
the emotional factor in feeling that 
an athlete did or did not eat as he 
should have to run his best race? 
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Hold a pair of OCEAN CHAM- 
PION trunks with any other 
brand. You'll see at a 
glance why the OCEAN 
CHAMPION is better— 
FIVE WAYS BETTER. 

No wonder OCEAN 
CHAMPION is the most 
popular trunk in the country. 
STYLE NO. 65 — $36.00 dozen. 


Sizes: 24 to 38. Black-Royal-Scar- 
let-Dartmouth Green-Orange. 





OCEAN WINNER 


All the features of Ocean Champion, 
but with a front supporter only. 


STYLE NO. 66—$32.00 dozen. Sizes: 24 
te 38. Black - Royal - Scarlet. 
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FOR CHAMPIONSHIP TURF, IT’S 






Notre Dame (illustrated), Ohio State, Pittsburgh, Northwestern, Indiana, Co- 
lumbia, and hundreds of other famous athletic fields the country over are out- 
standing examples of Scotts turf perfection. It’s thick, healthy, deep-rooted 
turf which can really take punishment . .. adds spectator glamour, too! Plan 
now to convert your grass areas to Se#%i. Why not write at once for the 
recommendations of our Turf specialists. No obligation, of course. 


OM Sexe & SONS CO, Marvsville. Ohio—clso Pele Alto, California 
FOOTBALL COACHES 


SAVE MONEY! 


Build your own 
1. ROPE MAZE 
For developing high knee action, 
speed, and agility. 
2. TACKLING DUMMY 
Overhead weighted type. 
3. SEVEN-MAN SLED 
@ 
Complete plans, assembly procedure, ma- 
terial list for these three valuable foot- 
| ball items only 60 cents. 


ATHLETIC ENTERPRISES 
228 N. Warren St. Big Rapids, Mich. 





UES 


VYLAN COVERED 
WASHABLE, SANITARY, DUSTPROOF, TOUGH 





“You may as well have the best . . . Jim Flex 
mats give complete protection”, says Newt 
Loken, U. of Mich. coach. Vylan Mats have 
duck texture, appearance and “feel”. Wash- 
able, sanitary, dustproof. Tufted every 6”, 
Genuine Jim Flex felt filling. Write for 
circular of complete mat line. 





362 N. MARQUETTE STREET 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 















NEW ITEMS 








IN EQUIPMENT AND IDEAS 


For further information see Service Coupon, page 68 


Rawlings calls their new helmet a “Head Cush- 
ion” and with good reason. “Aire-Guard” Vinyl pad- 
ding in triple thickness is combined with a free- 
floating, self-adjusting permanent suspension. The 
shell is made of a tougher and lighter Tenite plastic. 
The five models of the “Head Cushion” with school 
prices ranging from $7.95 to $16.95 are available 
in thirteen molded-in colors. Another feature of 
the two top priced models is a newly designed foam 
rubber cushion padded chin strap. Rawlings Sport- 








ing Goods Co., 2307 Lucas 


The new Seamless Rubber Company catalog tells 
the complete story of the company’s athletic prod- 
ucts. Attractively designed in a new easy to handle 
size, the catalog highlights the Seamless Kolite line 
of athletic balls. The catalog also shows and de- 
scribes for the first time another Seamless exclusive, 
its Sealon wound line of athletic balls. Besides balls, 
baseball plates, hockey pucks, and the famous “Pro- 
Cap” athletic tape are pictured. Copies of the new 
catalog may be secured from Seamless Rubber Co., 
464 Congress Ave., New Haven, Conn., or by using 
the Service Coupon, page 68. 


Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 





The Champion Knitwear line shown in their new 1954 


catalog features “Champ-Dye.” 


numerals, lettering or striping. 

tests, clothing processed in this 
or scrubbed with no running or 
of detail of design, and this inc 


available for coaches who wish 
laundering tests. 
pion Knitwear Co., Rochester 4, 
Coupon, page 68. 





The latest thing in hydrotherapy equipment is 
Vibra-Whirl. In this unit the emphasis has been 
placed on massage and, consequently, a more power- 
ful motor and impeller have been employed than 
is customary in other machines. This unit: will 
circulate water at a rate of 60,000 gallons per hour 
which is considerably faster than any other unit. 
The tub is 40” long, 21” wide, and 30” deep. It 
will hold 80 gallons of water when filled to operat- 
ing level. The price is very reasonable, $285.00 for 
the standard unit. Vibra-Whirl & Co., Box 966, 
Panhandle, Texas. 


This is a revolutionary 


new method of processing athletic clothing with designs, 


According to exhaustive 
manner can be washed 
fading of colors or loss 
ludes bleaching as well. 


Swatches of cloth processed with “Champ-Dye” are now 


to conduct their own 


For swatches and catalogs write Cham- 


N. Y., or use the Service 





The new Bike Web Coaches and Trainers Hand- 


book is a real beauty. 
Duke Wyre, Maryland; Bill 
Henry Schmidt, Sgnta Clar 
Purdue discuss respectively 


sprains. 
pictures and text are taken 





ice Coupon, page 68. 


Fred Peterson of Wyoming; 


Dayton, Texas A. & M.; 
a; and Pinky Newell of 
the ankle, shoulder sep- 


aration, ligament, and bone damages; elbow, knee, 
rib, and wrist injuries; and common bruises and 
The book is beautifully illustrated and 


from the film “Athletic 


Injuries — Their Prevention and Care.” Bike Web 
Co., 309 W. Jackson, Chicago 6, IIl., or use the Serv- 












2 and 1 Baseball 


(Continued from page 16) 


gressively, wanting to hit, does not 
freeze at the plate. 

More responsibility is placed on 
the batter by placing him in a situ 
ation where he must accept more re 
sponsibility. Ordinarily, responsibilit 
for the batter increases with each suc 
ceeding pitch. A batter who has a 
two balls and one strike count must 
accept the responsibility for that 
count. 

A batter is taught to hit under pres 
sure because he is placed in pressure 
situations often. ‘This is called by 
many baseball managers and coaches 
the process of gaining experience. 
Thus, this type of batting gives the 
batter the experience of batting in 
pressure situations. The two balls 
and one strike count creates the pres- 
sure situation. 

More times at bat are provided for 
each batter within a prescribed time 
limit. We have proven in twenty- 
five intra-squad two and one games 
that eighteen players can each bat 
five or six times in a two-hour time 
limit; whereas, in a regulation game 
of that duration each player bats 
three or four times. In other words, 
more than thirty additional batters 
come to bat in a two and one game 
which lasts two hours. Thus, more 
batting experience is provided for 
each player. 


Values To the Pitcher 


Two and one baseball teaches the 
pitcher the importance of the key 
pitch to a batter. In our opinion, the 
pitch following the two and one 
count is the key pitch. It is the key 
pitch because it makes a vast differ- 
ence in the ball and strike count 
situation. A two and two count cer- 
tainly is considerably different from 
a three and one count. The magni- 
tude of its importance can best be 
seen when comparing the importance 
of each pitch in evaluating pitching 
success or failure. 

A pitcher learns in two and one 
baseball that the next pitch is the 
most determining pitch in his suc- 
cess or failure. Should he throw a 
strike and make the count two and 
two he is ahead of the hitter at a 
terminal point. Should the pitch 
be a ball he is behind the hitter at a 
terminal point. 

Two and one baseball builds a 
pitcher’s confidence in throwing 
breaking pitches when he is behind 
in the ball and strike count. The 
pitcher is cast into more situations 
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when he is behind in the ball and 
strike count. Thus, he has more 
opportunities to experiment, and to 
rely on his breaking pitches more 
often. 

Starting out with a two and one 
count makes the pitcher more ag- 
gressive about trying other pitches. 
Many pitchers just throw a fast ball 
with the count two and one, but as 
they face batter after batter with a 
two and one count they find they 
must vary their pitching pattern in 
order to fool each batter. 

Two and one baseball provides a 
greater challenge to the pitcher be- 
cause he knows the batter will be 
swinging at the first good pitch. This 
means that the pitcher must put 
something on the ball and bear down 
to get the batter out. 

This type of baseball teaches the 
pitcher how to pitch in the clutch 
since he finds himself in that type of 
situation many times. In_ other 
words, a two and two, three and one, 
or three and two ball and strike 
count situation is a clutch or vital 
situation which the hurler will en- 
counter many times. Thus, he gains 
experience in pitching his way out of 
these situations. 

Two and one baseball teaches a 
pitcher the importance of control. 
With a two and one count on each 
batter the pitcher has no time to play 
around with corners or to gamble on 
wasting a pitch. He knows that he 
must come in with a strike in order 
to insure himself of at least moder- 
ate success. In other words, in a 
two and one situation a pitcher must 
throw strikes in order to be a winner. 

A pitcher receives more experience 
because he is pitching to more hit- 
ters and thus more innings. He faces 
a greater number of hitters on less 
pitched balls, and pitches in more 
situations. 

In two and one baseball, pitchers 
give their arms more protection, par- 
ticularly in the cold spring weather. 
This arm protection comes from 
shorter innings, shorter cooling off 
periods, and more frequent work 
periods of short duration. 

Two and one baseball is a faster 
game and keeps the players more ac- 
tive which is an important item on 
cool days. 

Since more batters come to bat 
there are more fielding plays and 
more fielding chances. 

A defensive unit can be built up 
by employing offensive and defensive 
teams. 

An individual’s ability will stand 
out more quickly since there are more 
batters and more fielding opportun- 
ities. 
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ICTURED is Hugh Forgie, the world’s foremost 

badminton teacher and authority. The new 
“Hugh Forgie” racket which he is swinging features 
a special fiber “Scuffer Guard” in the head. This 
gives added protection to the outer rim of the head 
and reduces the possibility of cracks developing be- 
tween the stringing holes. Like all Cortland Rackets 
this model is Radio Frequency Bonded — a process 
which electronically welds all frame parts into a 
single sturdy unit. For information Cortland Racket 
Division, Cortland, New York or use the Service 
Coupon, page 68. 


This picture is from the new Ace Coaches Manual. 


The 32-page booklet describes up-to-date, tested tech- 
niques for the prevention and treatment of athletic 
injuries. Bandaging and taping precedures .are out- 
lined by Carl Erickson, trainer at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and are clearly illustrated step by step with 
43 photographs. General training hints, coaching 
instruction on change of speed and direction, and 
care of equipment are some of the related subjects 
which are discussed. Copies are free from Becton 
Dickinson, Rutherford, N. J., or by using the Serv- 





ice Coupon, page 68. 





yeaa among the features of this brand new 
Hussey “Roll-Out” stand is its fully enclosed deck 
which prevents collection of waste under the stand, 


Boose photograph shows the cover of the new Fall 
and Winter Catalog featuring the 1954 Mac- 
Gregor line. The catalog contains 72 pages of de- 
tailed illustrations and information about Mac- 
Gregor’s football, basketball, and boxing equipment. 
One of the new sections illustrates the MacGregor 
“Absorblo” protective equipment. This is the new 
slow recovery padding which is designed to cut down 
on the number of football injuries. Copies from 
The MacGregor Co., 4861 Spring Grove Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 32, Ohio or use the Service Coupon, page 68. 


eliminates fire hazard, saves cleaning time, and 
makes unnecessary crawling under the stand to re- 
cover articles accidentally dropped. The new stand 
rolls in and out like a ball and is easily operated by 


one person. 


folder. 


It is engineered against side sway and 
risers are of “box girder” type construction. Free 
Hussey Manufacturing Co., 544 Railroad 





Ave., North Berwick, Maine. 


' is just about the biggest golf news to come 
along in some time. The Keds Booster Golf Ox- 
ford is extremely light, cool, and completely wash- 
able. It has rustproof, stainless steel golf spikes that 
are permanently anchored in the midsole. The sole 
is of thick, lightweight rubber and cork, and the up- 
pers are made of breathable, durable, duck. The real 
surprise though is the reasonable price of $8.95 for 
the. men’s shoe and $6.95 for the women’s model. 
United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New 








York City. 


HILE on the subject of golf we want to point 

out this dandy little portable driving range. 
The range is made of extra strong tent duck which 
is completely water, fire, and mildew-proof. It only 
requires a limited space and the overall dimensions 
are 8 by 8 by 6 feet. It is quickly set up by merely 
suspending the range between the poles and staking 
down the side flaps. Price $19.95 plus postage. De- 
fender Textile Corp., 425 Broadway, New York City. 

















Offensive Baseball 


: (Continued from page 50) 


with the pitch and let the runner on 
third break for home if the throw 
goes to second. A third way to exe- 
cute the steal is sometimes used when 
two men are out and the offense is 
trying to score only one run. The 
steal is started as described previous- 
ly, but if the throw goes through to 
second the first runner stops and gets 
in a run-down, trying to delay the 
tag on him until the runner from 
third has scored. A delayed double 
steal is effective if the catcher lobs 
the ball to the pitcher or if the pitcher 
is a slow boy. The runner on first 
delays his break until the catcher re- 
leases the ball to the pitcher. As the 
pitcher hears the warning, catches the 
ball, and turns to throw to second 
the runner should make his break for 
the plate. It is well to work on these 
various double steals along with the 
sacrifice bunt and the hit and run 
both offensively and defensively so 
that the team cannot only execute 
them, but can defend against them 
with confidence. 

Aside from set plays there are some 
elementary points which cannot be 
neglected if the team is to have a 
potent offense. Because they are 
elementary, these points are import- 
ant to the team. 

1) The batter must never help the 
pitcher by swinging at bad pitches. 
This point may be stressed by chart- 
ing the hitters in batting practice, by 
talking of it to the squad, and by 
continual repetition throughout the 
season. 

2) The unforgivable sin of base-run- 
ning is to be caught off base. When 
it happens to a team their rally is 
killed and they are demoralized. 
Several incidents of this nature early 
in the season may completely ruin 
team psychology. The first step in 
avoiding such embarrassments is to 
insist that unless the ball is actually 
in play the runner must stand on the 
bag until he sees the ball in the 


pitcher’s hand. 

Another point to stress in base-run- 
ning is the theory, “He who hesitates 
is lost.” Players must be taught that 
the base is their place of refuge and 
that they should only be off a base 
when they are traveling full speed 
towards the next one. There is no 
place on a good ball team for the lad 
who dozes six to ten feet from the 
nearest base or who loafs from one 
base to the next. 

3) The base on balls must be ex- 
ploited. Any time a pitcher is ex- 
periencing control trouble the take 
should be used liberally. Any time 
a batter has just walked, the following 
batter should be very careful not to 
help the pitcher by going for a bad 
pitch. With a runner on base and the 
bunt possibility present, the pitcher 
may experience control trouble or, 
better, the catcher may put him in the 
hole by calling for a pitch-out. Both 
the coach and players must be alert 
to capitalize on these possibilities. 


Conclusion 


The following points should be re- 
membered: Offensive baseball is a 
matter of scoring runs. Runs are 
scored in three steps—getting run- 
ners on base, advancing them, and 
scoring them. The base hit is the most 
romantic and the least reliable way to 
accomplish these ends. More fre- 
quently runs are scored due to errors 
by the defense, walks, stolen bases, sac- 
rifice bunts, hit batters, balks, inter- 
ference, etc. The base on balls is the 
most reliable and the least used 
weapon at the coach’s command. His 
team must be coached to exploit it. 
All of the offensive plays must be 
practiced repeatedly during the sea- 
son in order to keep them in readiness 
against the time they will be needed. 
At least one-third of the time allotted 
to offense should be spent on offen- 
sive drills other than hitting practice. 


The Athletic Trainer 


(Continued from page 22) 


when all candidates for training 
openings will be forced to pass a very 
comprehensive examination made up 
by physicians and trainers. 

In most of our colleges, universities, 
and secondary schools today, the 
trainer is a respected member of the 
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faculty. Many have professorial 
titles and are members of the teach- 
ing body of the institution. They 
have various duties besides those of 
caring for athletic injuries. 

Just what are the requirements and 
qualifications needed by anyone as- 





piring to enter the field of athletic 


training? He must like people. His 
work is done among groups rather 
than individuals. Cheerfulness is im 
portant and so is a sense of humor 
Not often mentioned in literature as 
a qualification is that of manual dex 
terity and deftness. His work in 
volves a great amount of artistry in 
massage, application of bandages and 
tape, and a fine sense of co-ordina- 
tion. Lack of the qualities mention- 
ed will spell trouble for those who 
intend to become trainers. There 
are, of course, many qualities in ad- 
dition to those listed which are taken 
for granted. Our good friend and 
former trainer at the University of 
Illinois, S. E. Bilik, M. D., advocates 
the following essentials: 

1. Thorough knowledge of; anat- 
omy, physical therapy, safety and first 
aid, conditioning and rehabilitation. 

2. Resourcefulness; application of 
book knowledge, discard old-fashion- 
ed methods and use new proven 
methods. 

3. Thoroughness; have the welfare 
of the athlete always before you and 
never be lukewarm. 

4. Calmness; confidence permeates 
to others, uncertainty causes loss of 
respect for your ability. 

5. Patience; temperamental ath- 
letes require intelligent handling. 
Recognize real and feigned injuries. 

6. Optimism; handle cautiously the 
player with frayed nerves. The train- 
er is closer to the athletes than is the 
coach, they talk over many problems. 
Help in any way possible. 

7. Cleanliness; dress, work and care 
properly for your quarters if you ex- 
pect respect. 

8. Foresight; pay heed to little 
things that may mean a great deal. 
Keep constant watch over the ath- 
letes as they are lax in reporting in- 
juries and illness.! 

The athletic trainer stays pretty 
much in the background. Most of 
his work and duties are behind the 
scenes. When a team takes the field 
or floor, how many of the spectators 
know or realize what has transpired 
in preparation for the contest in the 
training? Very few. Due credit is 
not usually given to the trainer for 
the yeoman work he does. The coach 
usually gets the credit for the ab- 
sence of injuries and the physical 
condition of his team. 





1Bilik, S. E., The Trainer’s Bible, New York: 
T. J. Reed & Co., 1948, pp 16-19. 

Next month Richard Cole presents 
the trainer’s code, the need for the 
trainer in the secondary school, and 
the means of outfitting a training 
room. 
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Talking Sense 


ONE year ago this month we devoted our editor- 
ial to a discussion of the then new “Report of 
the Joint Committee on Athletic Competition for 
Children of Elementary and Junior High School.” 

In that discussion we said: “In short as we read 
this report, it seemed to be a bunch of sour grapes. 
We gained the impression that the schools had 
done little in the way of after school activities for 
the youth, and when outside organizations start- 
ed activities to get the youth off the streets they 
mushroomed with popularity. Now, the school 
administrators are covering up their own inade- 
quacy by condemning the program because of the 
somewhat doubtful effects on the mental and 
physical development of children. A comment 
from a state director of health, physical education, 
and recreation seemed to sum up the entire ob- 
jection to out-of-school programs when he said, 
‘some recreation programs competing with schools 
for the youngsters time.’ ” 

We further said: “We feel that the school admin- 
istrators might first determine whether their own 
programs are of a nature to satisfy the appetite of 
the young boy for sports. 

“We feel that the school administrators had bet- 
ter stop worrying about ‘some recreation programs 
competing with schools for the youngsters time’ 
and instead start competing with the recreation 
programs. One way we believe this can be done 
is to stage a sane and well-administered athletic 
program. Competition must be the backbone of 
such a program. If there is not an opportunity for 
boys to match their talents against different boys 
each game, then the programs sponsored by non- 
school groups will continue to grow by leaps and 
bounds.” 

Some of the sanest thinking on athletic problems 
has come in the past from the leaders of the New 
York State Public High School Athletic Associa- 
tion. The following report on “midget sports” or 
junior promotion was presented by past president, 
Elmer K. Smith, of the New York State Associa- 
tion. It indicates that that state is not going to be 
rushed into any unwise moves because of some 
wrongly summarized findings issued by the Ameri- 
can Association for Health Physical Education and 
Recreation. The report states: 

“Boards of education, recreation commissions, 
and physical education departments are urged to 
provide an adequate program of recreation for boys 
eight to twelve years old so as to minimize the need 
for such promotions by private groups. 

“Whenever such promotions exist schools are 
urged to co-operate with the officers and leaders 
in recruiting men of high type as leaders and in 
training such leaders for the purpose of improving 
their programs.” 
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As a service to our readers and for their convenience 
we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 
of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 


Service Department, ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6856 Glenwood, Chicago 26, Ill. 


COMPLETE LINE 


King-O’Shea, 57, [] Catalog 
MacGregor Co., The, 31, [-] Free catalog 
Rawlings Sporting Goods ([] Catalog 
Co., Cover 2, 
Spalding & Bros., Inc., [] Catalog 
A. @, te 
SHOES 


[] Free booklet 
[] Free “Basketball Scouting Book’ 


Beacon Falls Rubber Co., 25, 

Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen 
Mfg. Co., 39, 

Riddell, Inc., John T., 27, [] Free booklet, “The Story of Quality 
Shoe Construction” 
Information baseball shoes 


CLOTHING & LETTERING 


(] Free new 1954 catalog 
(_] Complete catalog 


Sealand, Inc., 23 


Champion Knitwear Co., 49, 

Hodgman Rubber Co., 55, 

Kahn Co., Inc., Arthur, 50, [] Information “Kahnfast’ fabrics 

Sand Knitting Mills Corp., 52, [_] Free 1954 football clothing catalog 
TRAINERS SUPPLIES 

Information ‘Bike’ supporters 

Free brochure on the Vibra-Bath and 

“Handbook on Hydromassage” 

Add name to “The First Aider’ list 

Free sanitary survey of premises 

Information hinged knee braces, ank- 

lets, and knee caps 

Information “Trump V-Front 

Supporters” 

Information “Red Cross” tape 

Information 

Free brochure 

see listing under “Books” 

Information “Glass Gard’ eyeglass 

holder 

FIELD EQUIPMENT 


Free literature 


Bike Web Co., 19, 
Birtcher Corp., The, 5, 


Cramers, 54, 
Dolge Co., C. B., 52, 
Horn & Bro., Wm. H., 59, 


Johnson & Johnson, 3, 15, 


Noxal Products Co., 24, 

Safe Play Goggle Co., 62, 
Seamless Rubber Co., Cover 3, 
Seron Mfg. Co., 58, 


GYMNASIUM 


American Playground Device 
Co., 48, 

Arnett, Richard W., 56, 

Fair Play Mfg. Co., 4, 

Fenner-Hamilton Co., 58, 

Hussey Mfg. Co., 53, 

K & P Athletic Co., The, 52, 


Information Arnett starting blocks 
Free booklet, “‘What’s the Score” 

Free literature 

Free catalogs 

Information “Dow-Metal’ crossbars and 
standards 

Football Catalog; [] Basketball Cata- 
log; [] Baseball Catalog 

Free circular 


Naden & Sons, 60, 


National Sports Equipment 
Co., 63, 

Nissen Trampoline Co., 59, 

Pi-Mac Sports Equipment 
Co., 62, 

Porter Corp., J. E., 17, Information Porter basketball backstops 

Recreation Equipment Corp., 50, [] Free catalog 

U. S. Steel Corp., 29, See listing under “Films” 


RUBBER BALiS 


Free literature 
Information portable bat rack 


O00 0 0 OO“F700 Of Oo OOO Oo OOO oO 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., See insert 

Seamless Rubber Co., Cover 3, [] Catalog 

Voit Rubber Corp., 51, [] Information Voit XB20 and CB2 
basketballs 


BASEBALL BATS 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 33, [] Free color catalog Louisville Slugger 


Bats 
McLaughlin-Millard, Inc., 47, (1) Information “Adirondack” bats 
RECONDITIONERS 


[] Add name to “Observer” list 
[] Information 


Ivory System, Cover 4, 
Raleigh Athletic Equipment 
Corp, 45, 














FLOOR FINISHES 
() Information Hillyard championship 
floors 
C) “Seal-O-San Coaches Digest.’ Free to 
coaches. Others send 50 cents for 
handling. 
MOVIE EQUIPMENT 
(] Information Ampro projectors 
SWIMMING SUPPLIES 
Ocean Pool Supply Co., 63, (] Free catalog D 
GOLF EQUIPMENT 


Hillyard Chemical Co., 37, 


Huntington Laboratories, 
Inc., 43, 


Ampro Corp., 21, 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 33, (] Free color catalog Louisville Grand 
Slam Golf Clubs 
NETS 
Linen Thread Co., Inc., 41, (] Information “Gold Medal” nets 
FILMS 


avail- 
on 


C] Film “Building for the Nations” 
= without charge to schools 
equest 
TURF PRODUCTS 
C) Information 
() Information 


U. S. Steel Corp., 29, 


Michigan Peat, Inc., 52, 
Scott & Sons Co., O. M., 63, 
Soilaire Industries, 46, () Free catalogs 
West Point Products Corp., 58, [] Information on the “Aerifier” 
— & TROPHIES 

(C Free catalog “Trophies for Champions” 


“ASSOCIATIONS 


C) Information 


ATHLETIC EVENTS 
National Sports Festival, 61, C) Free literature 
NEW ITEMS 

(0 Free new “Ace Coaches Manual’’ 
C) Free “Coaches and Trainers Handbook” 
[] Free film “Athletic Injuries — Their 
Prevention and Care.” Give three 
booking dates __ + aaa 


Noble & Co., Inc., F. H., 


National Sporting Goods 
Assn., 36, 


Becton Dickinson Co., 65, 
Bike Web Co., 64, 





(CD Free swatches of cloth processed with 
“Champ-Dye” 

Information “Hugh Forgie” rackets 
Information portable driving range 
Free folder on “Roll-Out” stands 
Free catalog 

Information “Head Cushion” helmets 


Champion Knitwear Co., 64, 


Cortland Racket Division, 65, 
Defender Textile Corp., 65, 
Hussey Mfg. Co., 65, 
MacGregor Co., The, 65, 
Rawlings Sporting Goods 
Co., 64, 
Seamless Rubber Co., 64, 
U. S. Rubber Co., 65, 
Vibra-Whirl, 64, 


O 
O 
O 
O 
O 


See listing under “Rubber Balls’’ 
( Information “Booster” golf oxfords 
C] Information 
BOOKS 
(Enclose money where required) 
Athletic Enterprises, 63, [) Plans for a rope maze, tackling 
dummy, and seven-man sled, 60 cents 
(0 Track and Field Score Cards, 75 cents 
per set 
( Information “Championship Baseball,” 
William Lai 
C) “Archie’s Little Black Book,” $1.00 net 
by mail $1.10 
f “Pigskin Tactics,” Ave, Bev, De Fran- 
cesca, $3.85 
[] “How to Scout Football,” Geerge H. 
Allen, $4.50 
(] “The T Formation from A to Z,” For- 
rest W. England, $4.50 
(1 “Revolutionary Football,” compiled by 
“Swede” Phillips, $2.00 
C] “The Strapping of Athletes,” 
O'Donnell, 50 cents 
Continue Annual Football Review [] 
Make it every two years ............... O 
Discontinue Review 


Olson, Carl H., 58, 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 4, 
Rich-Burn Co., 60, 


School Aid Co., 62, 


Seamless Rubber Co., Cover 3, Eddie 


Coupon will not be honored unless position is stated. 





NAME ___. , ce aE DETER 
STREET ADDRESS OF SCHOOL __ 
a TE decree a 
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(Git vee eg AU ae 


“When you control the ball 
you control the game 
-and the SEAMLESS 580 


makes the difference” 
-/ 


Exclusive Kolite Cover Makes the Difference — The minute 

you pick up this ball your fingertips detect a truly new “‘feel’’. It is deep- 

pebbled Kolite, the hardest wearing, most sensitive cover used on modern 
day basketballs. Seamless 580 Basketballs, together with the entire Kolite 
Line of athletic balls, are constructed with torture-tested Butyl bladders, 
patented Kantleek valves, 100% Nylon winding for extra strength. They 
play better, cost less, last longer. Try them. 


"“YES- fhe feel ca wutHne Cover” 


a\hil] 








A MUST 


IN EVERY ATHLETIC SUPPLY ROOM 


IVORY SYSTEM 


PENETRATING 


LEATHER OIL 


SOFTENS HARD LEATHER 


An indispensable product wherever athletic shoes are used or stored. 
Keeps the uppers of shoes soft and pliable, and prevents deterioration of all 


leather parts — also a very effective germicide. 


Compounded in our own shops — where we employ the oldest and largest 


group of experienced athletic shoe rebuilding personnel — anywhere. 


Sold only by the IVORY SYSTEM — in one gallon cans at $4.50 per gallon 


— east of the Mississippi — $5.00 west of ‘‘The River’’. 


IVORY SYSTEM pays the carrying charges. 








